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N EMINENTLY FAIR PROPOSITION 


MAKE YOUR SELECTION of one of the volumes of this great work 


AN EXPOSITION OF THE BIBLE 


and let us send it to you post paid on examination for ten days. If you 
then desire the balance of the set we will forward it by prepaid express and you can send 


the cash price, $10.00, in thirty days. 
If you wish the set on the monthly plan, send $1.00 and we will at once forward the 
remaining five volumes by prepaid express, and you can pay $1.00 a month for eleven months, 
making $12.00 as complete payment. 
If after examining the advance volume you conclude you would not desire the work 
notify us by postal and we will send stamps for its return. 


Our own know. 
edge of the merits 
and popularity of 
this valuable mod- 
ern Bible exposi- 
tion and the larg 
number of glor- 
ing testimonials 
received from 
gtateful purchasers 
lead us to make 
readers of Th 
Outlook the above 
fair and very lib 
eral proposition. 
Strongly and Hané- 


somely Bound in Ges 
uine Buckram Cloth. 


Each volume measure 
104% inches. 
Complete number 
pages 5261. 


The Eminent Authors of these Expositions are as follows: Jobe, Firs. cogmthians 


wick, Leviticus, S. H. D.D. Numbers, Judges, Ruth, Job, R. A. Watson, D.D, Deuteronomy, ANDREW HARPER 
L, 


D.D. Joshua, First and Second Samuel, W. G. Biaikir, D.D.. LL.D.” First and Second Kings. Daniel, Dean F. W. Farnar, D.D 
First and Second Chronicles. W. H. BexxettT, M.A. k:zra, Nehemiah, Esther, Song of Solomon, Lamentations, W. F. Apeney, M.A 
Psalms, Colossians, Philemon, ALEXANDER MAcL AREN, D.D. Proverbs. R. F. D.D. Ecclesiastes, Samue. Cox, DD 
Isaiah, I'welve Minor Prophets, GeorGe ADAM Situ, D.D., LL.D. Jeremiah, C. J. BALL. M.A. Ezekiel. Joun Skinner, MA 


we 


St. Matthew J. Munro Gipson, D.D. St. Luke, Henry Burton. M.A. Acts of a. Apostles, G. T. SToKes, ». Romans, H.C.6 
Moute, D.D. Second Corinthians. Thessalonians, D.D. Galatians, Ephesians, E. G. Finptay, D.D. 
Rosert Raiwey, D First and Second Timothy, Titus, James, Jude, A. Piummer, D.D. Hebrews, C. T. Epwarps, D. Firs 
and Second Peter, J. R. Lumpy, D.D. First, Second, and Third John, W. ALEXANDER, D.D. Revelation, W. Mituican, D. D. 


The Scriptures are analyzed, illuminated, and interpreted in a graphic and_ thorough! 
interesting manner. The highest order of scholarship is manifested throughout the entir 
work, and it is written in a style that is essentially popular and positively fascinating. 

The knowledge imparted through this work cannot be overestimated. It is an invaluable 
aid to Ministers, Expositors, Teachers, and Students of the Bible. 


We deliver this set to any point for $10.00 cash, or for $12.00 on th 
monthly plan, $1.00 each month for twelve months. 


The S. S. SCRANTON CO., Book Publisher 


Established 1866 HARTFORD, CONN. 
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THE OUTLOOK ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


SCRIBNER’S NEW IMPORTATIONS 


QUEEN ANNE 


Her LIFE AND Times. By HERBERT PAUL, M.P., author of “A Life of Froude,” “A 
History of Modern England,” etc. W7th @ facsimile frontispiece in colours and 30 
full-page photogravure tllustrations and & smaller ones. half morocco, $25.00 net. 


An elaborate and brilliant history of Queen Anne and of her times, written by the distinguished author 
and scholar, Mr. Paul, and illustrated in the superb style which characterizes all of Goupil’s famous 


Biographical series. EVELYN’S DIARY 


Tue DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN EVELYN, Esq., F.R.S., together with 
the Private Correspondence between Charles I and Sir Edward Nicholas, and 
between Sir Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, and Sir Richard Browne, and a LIFE 
OF EVELYN by HENryY WHEATLY, F.5S.A. 4 vols., 8vo, $12.00 wet. 


SOME REMINISCENCES 
OF WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI 


ll numerous tllustrations.. Two volumes, 8¥0, $10.00 net. 

Remuniscences by the brother of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, delightfully written and containing many 
most interesting recollections of the founders of the pre-Raphaelite movement. There is much entirely 
new and very valuable material in regard to such men as Tennyson, Thackeray, Swinburne, Browning, 

Landor, Coventry Patmore, Edwin Lear, Richard Doyle, and many others. 


RAMBLES ON THE RIVIERA 


By EDUARD STRASBURGER, F.R.S., D.C.L., Professor of Botany at the University of 
Bonn. With 87 illustrations, in color, of plants. 8vo, $5.00 net. 
A charming volume of “ nature rambles ” on the beautiful Riviera, written by an accomplished and 
delightful naturalist 


ENGRAVING AND ETCHING 


A Handbook for the Use of Students and Print Collectors. By Dr. F. LippMAnN, late 
Keeper of the Print Room in the Royal Museum, Berlin. Translated from the Third 
German Edition revised by MAX LEHRS by MARTIN HARDIE. With 137 illustra- 
tions. 8vo, $3.50 net. 


ROMANTIC CITIES OF PROVENCE 


By Mona CAIkbD. IlVith illustrations from sketches by Joseph Pennell and Edward 
Synge. 8vo, $3.50 net. 
Avignon, Arles, Tarascon, Beaucaire, Nimes, Orange, Carcassonne, and St. Remy are among the 
famous cities visited and fascinatingly described. 


FELICITY IN FRANCE 


By CONSTANCE ELIZABETH MAuD, author of “ An English Girl in Paris,” “My French 
Friends,” “‘ Wagner’s Heroes,” etc. 12mo, $1.50 wez7. 
CONTENTS: Across the Channel— The Children’s Paradise (Trouville) — A Breton_Wedding 
(Carnac)—A_ Benediction of the Sea (Gouilet-Ries)—A Sardine Girl (Concarneau)—From Is to Blois 
—A City of the Renaissance (Blois)—A Municipal Féte (Tours)—A Rock-House, Farm House, and 
yas House (Chenonceaux) —Dungeons and Dark Deeds (Loches)—Life in a Convent (Chinon)— 
mong the Felibres (Provence) —Life in the Forest (Fontainebleau). 


THE KNOWLEDGE OF GOD 


Axp Irs HistoricAL DEVELOPMENT. By HENRY Gwarkin, M.A., Dixie 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History and Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
D.D. 2 vols., 8vo, $3.75 net. 


DISESTABLISHMENT IN FRANCE 


By PaAuL SABATIER. Translated from the French with Preface, Historical and Personal. 
And an appendix giving the Text of the Law for the Separation. 16mo, $1.25 ez. 


DRAWINGS OF LEONARDO DA VINCI 


Text by C. Lewis Hino. With 48 full-page plates in tints. 4to, $2.50 net. 
Excellent reproductions of Leonardo's incomparable drawings, in the “ Drawings of Great Masters” 


ENGLISH MUSIC 


(164 to 1904). Being the Lectures given at the Music Loan Exhibition of the Worshipful 
Company of Musicians held at Fishmongers’ Hall, London Bridge, June-July, 1904. 
With 115 illustrations. (Music-Story Series.) Sq. 12mo, $1.25 net. 


CHARLES SCRIBNERS SONS, New York 
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THE OUTLOOK ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


Books of Appeal and Value 


Great Riches 


BY CHARLES W. ELIOT 


Printed in two colors from special 
type, |2mo, cloth, 75 cents net. 
Limp leather, $1.50 net. (Postage 
8 cents.) 

President Eliot, of Harvard, 
here takes up the subject of 
great private fortunes in a spirit 
of quiet inquiry. He studies 
the obligations as well as the 
privileges of the moneyed class, 
and his view is optimistic and 
just. 


ther.” 


Happy Family 


Printed in two colors from special | 
type, 12mo, cloth, 75 cents net. | 
Limp leather, $1.50 net. (Postage | 
8 cents.) | 
The intensely practical nature of 

this book is seen by the subtitles 

“The Business of Being a Mother,” 

and “The Business of Being a Fa | 

The author’s object 1s to dis 

cover the secrets of a happy home life 

and to set them forth plainly, so that 

CHARLES W. ELIOT he who runs may read. 


BY GEORGE HODGES - 


The Spirit of Democracy 


BY CHARLES FLETCHER DOLE 


Author of “ The Coming People.” 12mo, cloth, $1.25 net. (Postage 10 cents.) 


A strong, vigorous discussion of the popular form of government, which is of especial timeli- 
ness and interest in view of the great waves of reform now sweeping over the country. The 
author treats of “Suffrage,” “Party Rule,” “Taxation,” “Immigration,” “ Labor Unions,” 


“ Socialism,” and other vital topics, in a vital way. 


Limp leather, $1.50 net. (Postage 8 cents.) 


pleasure. It is printed and bound in the same 
artistic style of its predecessors ; while the lit- 
erary quality of the poem itselt easily sustains 
the author’s high reputation. 


The many readers of Mr. Huckel’s poetic paraphrases of “ Parsifal ” 
and “Lohengrin” will anticipate this companion Wagner book with J 


Ghe 
Open Secret of Nazareth 


BY BRADLEY GILMAN 
Printed in two colors from special type; with illustra- 
tions, |2mo, cloth, $1.00 net. (Postage 10 cents.) 
Since Renan’s studies in Palestine, few so intimate sketches of the 
environment of Jesus and his mission have been presented. The book 
is full of local color, enthusiasm and enlightenment. It is well illus- 
trated from photggraphs taken by the author. 


SEND FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK LIST 


Wagner’s Tannhauser 


Retold in English verse by OLIVER HUCKEL | 
Printed in two colors from specs type; with illustrations, 12mo, cloth, 75 cents net. | 


| Thomas Y. Crowell & Compan 


T 


426-8 W. Broadway 
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THE OUTLOOK ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


NEW BOOKS 


Railway Organization and Working Edited by EARNEST R. DEWSNUP 


\ score of prominent railway officials have contributed to this volume the condensed results of their 
y experience. Emuinently practical and thoroughly readable, the book will occupy a unique position as a 


manual of railroad business. It 1s equally adapted to university classes and to the needs of the pro- 
tessional railroader. 500 pages; small 5vo, cloth; net $2.00, postpaid $2.15. 


cial The Legislative History of Naturalization in the United States 
| By FRANK GEORGE FRANKLIN 


[he process by which our national laws rose out of chaos is a subject of perennial interest. Not jurists 
alone, but all intelligent citizens will be attracted by this summary of the intricate debates that fixed 
. y our national procedure regarding naturalization. 530 pages; l2mo, cloth; net $1.50, postpaid $1.63. 
es 


~ The Social Ideals of Alfred Tennyson as Related to His Time 


dis. | By WILLIAM C. GORDON 
life It is rare that two departments of study are combined as cleverly and as profitably as English literature 
that and sociology.are combined in this work. It is a treatment, on a somewhat novel plan, of a subject at 


once literary and scientific. 266 pages; |2mo, cloth; net $1.50, postpaid $1.61. 


- The Theory of Education in the Republic of Plato 
By the late Proressor R. L. NETTLESHIP 


‘This essay by one of the best classical scholars of Cambridge University has been practically inacces- 
sible to American readers. This new edition will be welcomed by students of educational theory. 150 
pages; small 8vo; net 75 cents, postpaid 79 cents. 


. Homeric Vocabularies By EDGAR J. GOODSPEED and WILLIAM B. OWEN 
eli This little book is planned to aid the reader of Homer in the rapid acquiring of a vocabulary. The 
The words are arranged in the order of their frequency, a method which has proved remarkably successful 
1S, | in practice. 62 pages ; small 8vo, paper; net $0.50, postpaid $0.53. 
—{— Egyptian Antiquities in the Pier Collection By GARRETT PIER 
| Mr. Pier’s collection contains a number of unique specimens and is known to experts throughout the 
world. The catalog is luxuriously printed and bound, and profusely illustrated. 5S) pages; royal 8vo; 
net $4.00. 
B index Volume to Breasted’s Ancient Records of Egypt 
net. An elaborate index to the collection will shortly be published as a separate volume. A most important 
work will thus be completed. It will now be possible for any reader of English to have access to the 
ral ” entire body of Egyptian historical inscriptions. 200 pages; 8vo; net $2.00. 
vith 


® Hebrew Life and Thought By LOUISE SEYMOUR HOUGHTON 


‘The reader of the Bible who wishes to be well informed, and whw yet finds little to attract him in 
accounts of scientific investigations, will do well to read this book. Enriched with the frurts of a life- 
time of study and versed in the intricacies of modern criticism, the author approaches her subject with 
a depth of feeling that reminds one of the best religious writers of the past. 390 pages; 12mo, cloth; 
net $1.50, postpaid $1.65. 


The Life of Jesus By HERBERT W. GATES 


A text-book for graded Sunday schools. The work is adapted to children of twelve or thirteen, and is 
intended to develop independent thought and research. It will be published in four quarterly parts, 
but after April Ist, 1907, will be delivered as a single volume. Postpaid $1.00. Notebooks for pupils, 
with maps and pictures, $0.50 each. 


A Short History of Christianity in the Apostolic Age 


By GEORGE H. GILBERT 
This, like the preceding, belongs to the series of “ Constructive Bible Studies.” It is intended for 
pupils of sixteen or seventeen years of age. Like the other volumes of the series it aims to embody 
the results of modern scholarship, while remaining true to the spirit of its great theme. 250 pages ; 
postpaid $1.00, 


ADDRESS DEPT. 16 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS, CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 


THE POWER 
THE OUTLOOK 


HE power of The Outlook must impress every one who followg 
the trend of journalism and publicity. Among _ nation: 
periodicals The Outlook is the nearest approach to the dail 
newspaper in point of timeliness. It has distinct advantage 

_ however, over the daily as an accurate record of events. ‘The newspape 

gives everything, and the selective quality is necessarily lacking. The 

Outlook deliberates and puts events in their true perspective—select 

the important things in the week’s news and tells what they mean. 


‘| Its brief, labor-saving paragraphs and vigorous editorial treatment o 
affairs which vitally concern the welfare of the nation are full of vivi 
interest, and there is no regular reader of The Outlook who does nof* 
find it an almost indispensable factor in his business and home life. 


{| The Outlook has won a high reputation for fairness. It wields 
powerful influence. It reflects public opinion. It is quoted widel; 
and often as an authority. It stands as the exponent of honest Ameri 
can citizenship. 


{| The Outlook is not only a Weekly Newspaper in the truest sens 
of the term, but a Monthly Magazine as well. The fourth issue ¢ 
each month is a Magazine Number, containing, in addition to th 
regular weekly features, at least sixty-four pages of entertaining a 
instructive articles, covering the broadest range of subjects and illu 
trated by foremost artists and photographers. It has the best featur 
of the popular monthly magazine. Thus The Outlook constitutes tw 
periodicals in one and offers a service which is invaluable to the bus 
man and his family. 


§ A recent examination of The Outlook’s records showed that th 
average number of yearly subscribers for 1905 was 82 per cent. of 1 
entire circulation. This is an exceptional record for a three-doll 
magazine, and has been gained with no premiums and no inducemet 


except the substantial excellence of the magazine. 0 | 


{| Subscription circulation is home circulation, and the home is wht 
ar 


the advertiser sells his goods. Give the advertiser such homes as # 


presented by The Outlook’s subscription list, give him a medium 
ke The Outlook, which grips its readers and holds their absolute 
onfidence, and you give him the best field for selling his goods. 


|Without a single exception, those who have examined The 
» Putlook’s list of subscribers in any given locality have been strongly 
pressed with the large proportion of representative and well-to-do 
BRmilies, and the absence of waste circulation. A prominent business 
han of St. Louis recently examined The Outlook’s list of subscribers 
that city and wrote as follows: “I consider this list one of the best 
‘Bom point of quality that I have ever examined. I judge that 95 
er cent. of your circulation goes into what we consider our best 
sidence district, and in this list I recognize the names of numbers of 
ur leading families.” The Outlook will gladly show advertisers the 
st of subscribers in any given locality. 


The Outlook has for years published more Real Estate, Hotel, and 
chool advertising than any other national magazine or weekly. The 
eady continuance of ‘this class of advertising is the best possible proof 
f satisfactory direct returns to the advertiser. This establishes the 
act that The Outlook’s subscribers are people who can afford to own 
omes, travel extensively, and send their children to private schools. 
uch people are most likely to buy high-grade articles. 


Having stood for five years (1901 to 1905 inclusive) among the four 

aders in amount of advertising published, The Outlook for each of 
@e first eight months of 1906 has led all national periodicals in the 
lume of advertising, as shown by the monthly records published in 
rinters’ Ink. 


The periodicals that are attracting the most patronage from national 
aturevertisers are the ones that are producing the most satisfactory results. 


of th 287 FOURTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 
doll Western Office, 1436 Marquette Building, Chicago 
mel 


0 National Advertisers: To prove the value of The Outlook for 
wheeling your goods we are ready to show you its list of subscribers 
as a aNy city or town that you may select. THE OUTLOOK. 
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THE OUTLOOK EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


A thoroughly established school near New York, 
with college preparatory and general courses, has two 
unexpected vacancies which it would like to have filled. 
Unusual advantages offered for gomree pupils. Satis- 
factory references required. Addre 

SCHOOL, 453, care Outlook. 


TEACHERS’ ACENCIES 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “Fits Are: 


York 
Recommends teachers to colieges, schoois, and familie 
Advises parents about schools. Wim. 0. Prat tt. Mgr. 


CALIFORNIA 


Girls’ Collegiate 
School 


ford, Wells, Vassar. n ideal 
(Casa de Rosas) 


school amid ideal surroundings.” 
For illustrated year book, apply to 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
DELAWARE 


Principals. ALICE PARSONS, 
BELMONT Newark, Delaware 


JEANNE W. DENNEN. 
A School for the care and education of 


BACKWARD CHILDREN 


ONE HOUR FROM PHILADELPHIA 


ILLINOIS 


Certificate ad- 
Wellesley, Stan- 


THE 


UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


OFFERS 
Correspondence Courses in over 30 subjects for 
Teachers, Writers, Social Workers, Ministers, Phy- 


sicians, Bankers, and Students desiring to finish 
esther a High School or College course. One-half 
the work for a Bachelor degree may thus be done. 


TWE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 801K CHICAGO, ILL. 


FRENCH—GERMAN 
SPANISH—ITALIAN 


Spoken, Taught and Mastered by the 


LANGUAGE- 
PHONE 
METHOD 


Combined with 


The Rosenthal 
Common Method 


Practical Linguistry 


The Latest and B. st bets of Dr. Richard S. Rosenthal 
YOU HEAR THE EXACT PRONUNC [ATION OF 
EKACH WORD AND PHRASE. A few minutes’ practice sev- 
eral times a day at spare moments gives a thorough mastery of 
conversational French, German, Spanish or Italian. 
Send Jor testimontacs, bogklet and letter. 

THE LANGUAGE- PHONE METHOD 
804 Metropolis Bldg., Broadway and Iéth St., N. Y. 


ALEXANDRA HALL 


152 WEST 72D STREET lege graduates study- 

NEW YORK CITY ing Music, Art, 

Drama, Languages. Social advantages and opportunities for artistic 
culture. Recommended by clergy and educationists. Terms m 
erate. For particulars address Miss A. McFEE. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


STAMMERERS 


eperk's cure at The MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOL, 


Exclusive residence 
for school and col- 


MASSACHUSETTS 


k Square, Boston, Mass. References from man 
T 


HOME STUDY 
COURSES 


UR School 


the home 


iffords 
student 


an opportunity to pe | 
sue a Complet ich | 
School Course — under | 
professors leading 


American colleges and 
universities The 
Courses in English are 
given by Prof. Cenung 
of Amherst; Latin, by 
Prof. Harkness. of 
Brown; Greek, by Prof 
Chase, of Harvard. An 
eminent specialist is at 
the head of every depart 
ment. 

Students may register 
at any time and may take 
up complete courses of 

rsue_ special branches 

Special attention is given 
to students preparing for 
college. We also offer instruction in Commercial and 
Normal Branches. 

Every reader of The Outlook who is interested in 
home study and correspondence teaching is invited 
to send for a free copy of our eighty-page catalogue 
and full information in regard to our home stud) 
courses. 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 30 Springfield, Mass. 


Mount Ida Schoo 


FOR GIRLS 


6 MILES FROM BOSTON 


Four connected buildings. 

College preparatory and eneral courses; also advam 
comeeee. in French, German, History, Literature and Englis 

VIDUAL INSTRUC 1ON for those whom 

SPECI A L HELP in certain studies. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jewett may be seen at the school every di 

A new building has just BEEN FINISHED, and 
few more pupils may be taken at once. 

Catalogue. ’Phone Newton North 525. 


GEORGE F. JEWETT, A.B. (Harvard). 


NEWTON, MASS. 


74 Summit Street. 


JOHN F. GENUNG, A.M., PH.D. 


Professor of English 


NEW YORK 


New York, Pelham Manor. 


Mrs. Hazen’s Suburban School for Gi 
Half hour from Grand Central Station wo 
Mrs. John Cunningham Hazen, Principal. ‘ey 


Miss M. L. McKay 
Miss 8S. L. racy Associate Principals. 


Rye, New York. 
addres 
Ss. J. LIFE, The Mis ses STO" 


Rye weminery 


UTICA, 
tor Gir 


tt, A.B. 


The Balliol School 


College preparatory and general courses 
Evitu Rockweut Ha 
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The American Journal of Sociology 

Y A Bimonthly edited by the Sociological Faculty of the University of Chicago, with the advice 
of leading sociologists in America and Europe. ALBION S\/ALL, Editor-in-Chief 
THE ONLY JOURNAL IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE DEVOTED PRIMARILY TO PURE SOCIOLOGY 
$2.00 a year; single copies, 50 cents 
fords — 
ae Xk LY Sociology was hardly more than impotent sympathy with the most helpless social 
High | kK: classes, plus some premature schemes of relief. In the middle of the nineteenth century, 
nder Sociology as proposed by Comte appeared to be merely an algebraic formulation of the 
ing facts of human life. 
The Schaffle and Spencer represent a stage in the development of the science in which the attempt 
} ate was made to picture the essential facts in the social process by means of biological analogies. 
*- During the past quarter-century the name Sociology has been used by theorists of the most 
of heterogeneous varieties, but creditable progress has been made toward a consensus about 
Prof essentials which marks a distinct stage in the development of the science. 
t The sociologists are agreed that to reach a literal statement of the facts of life they must 
part work in close partnership with the psychologists. They have abandoned mechanical, and mate- 
. rialistic or pseudo-materialistic, hypotheses of social progress. They assume that the activities 
rs of society, while dependent upon antecedent organic and inorganic physical processes, are 
— distinctively the play ef interests within persons and between persons. 
ches Sociology has consequently become a conscious program of investigating social! activities 
ie considered strictly as a complex of processes, all of which have their origin in the impulses of 
Pand a) persons, and the terminus of which is in the character and relations of persons. 
This Journal is devoted to research into the origin, development, present conditions, and 

ate indicated purposes of social interests, as interpreted from this point of view. 
vite 
one Subscriptions filed immediately to begin January, 1907, 
_. will include the November number, 1906, free. 
001% The University of Chicago Press (Dept. 16), CHICAGO and NEW YORK 
ASS. 


NEW YORK PENNSYLVANIA 


GERMANTOWN, Philadelphia. 


Walnut Lane School 


‘ollege Preparatory and Regular Course with Diploma, 59th 
a, New Senior House. Added grounds. Kesident Physical 
Jirector. Mrs. THropora B. Ricuarps, Principal. 

Miss A SAUNDERS Ktortz, Head Teacher. 


THE NEW HYMNAL 


Just Ready 


By training in your own home. Our system of pres 
ent day nursing is invaluable to the practical 
nurse or the beginner. 


Endorsements by physicians, nurses and patients. 


Edited by H. B. Turner, D.D., and Wm. F. Biddle. 
More than a thousand graduates earning $10 to 


$90 weekly. “Nearly everything I look for is there.”*—REYV. 


Write for our explanatory ** Blue Rook.” ALEXANDER McKENZIE, D.D., Cambridge, Mass. 
THE CHAUTATQ! HOOL OF NURSING, 


Main St., Jamestown, N. Y. 644 Hymns, 735 Tunes, 88 Chants and Re- 
. | sponses, The Psalter and Selections. 


a OHIO Sample copy (returnable) free for examination. 
Unto, Oberlin, Box O. 
DBER LIN ACADEMY A. S. BARNES & CO. = New York 


teen ‘ostructors. Thoroughly equipped to prepare for any 
“corse: school. New courses in History and Science. BOOKS tWHOLESALE Cata- 
“ymnas um. Expenses reasonable. Seventy-fourth year began a log kk. Wecan 
ith, 1 lor catalogue apply to Joun Peck,Principal. S< money 


ST. PAUL BOOK & STATIONERY CO., 29 5th St., Paul, Minn. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
CARROLL D. WRICHT’S 


BrTARM SCHOOL “The Growth of Practical Religion” 


and parents’ references Num- | and other Unitarian Literature SENT FREE to any who write 
mited. H. Cc. PORTE R. Ph.D., Media, Pa. Route 3. Mra. ©. A. PLACE, 90 Church St., Waltham, Mass. 
= 
Z SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES Literature de- : : sctiani 
Gir’ Ni utes from Philadelphia, two hours from New York, | sertptive of the Unitarian View of Christianity 
, te ‘i iy Cooke's fine property. For circulars address will be gladly sent free upon application to 


dliss SYL\ KASTMAN, Principal, Oxontz School P. O., Pa, Mrs. H. STONE, 156 Beech St., Roslindale, Mass, 


— 
A 
CHAUTAUQUA 
Church Hymns and Tunes 
| 
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Quickly- Smoothly 
To California 


California has same no matter 
what season you go there, but 


The Overland Limited 


is the feature train of the west. Its equipment was especially 

designed, and affords the traveller every convenience and 

every luxury—Electric lights in each berth—A first-class roll- 

ing hotel from end to end. This beautiful train is a 

daily—not a weekly or semi-weekly. It leaves Chicago 
Every Day, following the wonderful 


Union Pacific—Southern Pacific 


For illustrated California booklet, rates, hotel informa- 
tion, etc., address 


E.L. LOMAX, CG. P.A., 


Omaha, Neb. 


WA N T E D English 


ntinentunGee LUNCHEON AND TEA BASKETS 
SPECIAL REP R ES ENTATIVE Fitted complete, for Picnics, 


Travellers, and Vachting 
nd largest Co-operative Real Estate and Broker- 


3,000 to 5.000 a Year Without any Investment of Capital. levis &S (oN GER, 


Excellent opportunities open to YOU. 
Thorough Commercial LAW Course 


free to each apoosen esentative. Write for 130 and 132 West 42d Street, and 
k which gives 135 West 41st Street, New York 


mation how you can make y 
pendent. Begin now. 


THE CROSS CO., 


Lea & Perrins’ Sauce FYMNAL 


and spice to salads and improves the flavor of fish, game, and 
soups. By GEO. C. STEBBINS, of ‘Gospel Hymns Fam 
ull of new songs that enthuse and i inspire. 


JOHNSON’S PREPARED WAX Cloth bound, $25 per 100; 30 cents each by mail 


Sold by all Dealers in Paint. Send for FREE illustrated A returnable copy for examination will be mailed on re juest. 
book, edition" I.” S. C, JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis.) | THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicip 


921 Reaper Block. —— N O RT H EI E LD 
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THE OUTLOOK ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


The Biblical World 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY 
$2.00 a year; 960 pages 


The American 
of Theology 


A Quarterly ; $3.00 a year; 800 pages 


Edited by the Biblical and Divinity Faculties of the University of Chicago 


Scholarly, but popular 


Scientific, yet vital 


HE BIBLICAL WORLD, founded by the late President William R. Harper under the name of 
The Hebrew Student, completes in December, 1906, a quarter-century of history. During 

this period it has been one of the most effective agencies in America for the extension and improve- 
ment of the study of the Bible, for the introduction of such study into academies and colleges, for 
the elevation of standards of instruction in the Sunday-school, for the popularization of the historical 
method of study, and for the development of practices | and effective interest in religious education. In 
the future it will with renewed energy devote itself o the same ideals that it has pursued in the past. 


New subscriptions filedimmediately will include, free, the November and December numbers, 1906 


HE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY is m ore ty scientific in character, seeking to 
promote theological scholarship by the pt blication o 

scholarly research ; yet deals with living questiom of vital and present concern to thinking men. 

Encouraged by the steadily growing appreciation 9f the service it has rendered, it enters upon its 

second decade with the determination to build stm ngly on the foundation laid and to become still 

more efficient in promoting the ends for which it was established. 


A detailed prospectus of each periodical will b. ent on request 


Progressive, but reverent 


papers embodying the results of 


Critical, yet constructive 


THE UNIVERSITY of CHICAGO PRESS (dept. 16), cHicaGo and NEW YORK 


If you wish to Sell or Buy, Rent or 
Lease, Real Estate, first write to 


DEPARTMENT 


THE OUTLOOK REAL ESTATE 


HALLS 


State fully what you desire in the real estate line 
—a Country House, a Farm or Kanch, Seashore or 
City property—and we will try to serve you. If 
you have property to sell, write fully, and through 
our system we can undoubtedly be of service to 
you. To get the information costs nothing and 
places you under no obligation. Address 


ETS 


THE OUTLOOK REAL ESTATE DEPARTMENT 
| The safest form of investment— 
() % secured by improved real estate, In- 
York. Write for Booklet” A.” 


287 Fourth Ave. - New York 
| DEBENTURE BONDS 
Spayeble jan. aad Jal 
The Ben Greet Players 
Plays from the 


text. Repertory of twenty pl O ir pl i son: als 
y ays. pen air plays in season, 
vival of Everyman.” and societies kindly note ad- 
ress. BEN GR 


Fame LET, care Sanger Jordan. Empire Theater, N. Y. 
nail. INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUPS 
de Send for FREE catalogue and list of 
Rear!) 3,000 churches using our cups. 
Communion Outfit Co. ag) 
6th street, Rochester, N. ¥. 


\ 


VEGETABLE 
SICILIAN 


HAIR 


’ Makes a rich and 
abundant growth of 
B hair. Quickly stops falling hair. 
| Keeps the scalp clean and healthy. 
Prevents the hair splitting at the 
ends. An elegant dressing for the 
hair, making it soft and smooth. 


For the whiskers and moustache we make a 
known as BUCKINGHAM’S DYE. It colors in- 
Stantly a rich brown ora soft black. 

HALL & CO., Nashua, N, H, 


= 


/RENEWER 


\ | 
x 
| 
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THE OUTLOOK 


RECREATION DEPARTMENT 


TRAVEL 


NoCruise! NoCrowd! 


But A 3 Months’ Tour 
Of The Orient 


A Select, Limited Party will leave 
New York Jan. 12th, 1907, traveling in a 
genteel and leisurely way, with sufficient 
time allowed to see every place visited 
intelligently, and under Experienced 
Management. 

Everything First-Class! 

Eleventh Annual Tour. Tor full par- 
ticulars address 

Mr. CHARLES F. 
469 West 152d St. 


The Classic. Mediterranean 


PECK 
New York 


The shores of the Mediter- 
are he par ex- 
ceilence for the inter traveler. 
éypt We offer a season of leisure- 
Palestine . ly and scholarly travel under the 
Turkey f expert guidance of Dr, H. W. 
Greece punning, author of /oday on 
Lhe « 
Sail Jan. 12th, S. S. Canopic. 
Italy Wane Jor prospectus. 


101 Cong’! House, Boston 


H. W. Dunning & be 
A book devoted to 


The Art of Travel ine practical prob- 


BY lems of European 


‘ra 
H. H. POWERS Price 20) cents. wt 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


wv Trinity Place, Boston 
TABET’S HIGH CLASS TOURS TO 


AND 30 
CAIR THE NILE days 
JERUSALEM to BEYROUT, by caravan, via the 
Sea of Galilee, Lamascus, Baalbec. etc. A lim- 
ited and select p arty sailing Jan. 26 by Kaiser 
Wm. der Grosse. If interested write for pro- 
gram. SALiMG. Taper, 170 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


FOR THE WINTER GO TO 


BERMUDA 


Reached in 45 hours from New York by 
the eleg = steamers of the Quebec 5. 5. 
Co., Lid. No frost, no malaria. H eadquar- 
ters = British North Atlantic Navy and 
Army. Equable climate; about 65°. during 
the winter. For illustrated pamphlet in 
colors apply to A. E. OULTERBRIDGE 
& CO., Agents, 29 roadway, New York. or 
A. Ahern, Sec’ Cans or THOS. 
COOK & SON, 245 Broadway, N N.Y 


TRAVEL 


Recently returned from trip i is 


Chaperon free to make another engage- 

ment, either for this country or LL, 
STU SHOPPING A BRO. AD. 
Address 8 Outlook. 


Highest references. 


of position, rience 
ALady to FLORENC would 
chaperon one or two girls for the winter. 
Leaves about middle of November. Refer- 
ences exchanged. ‘Terms reasonable. Address 
Mrs. REYNOLDS, 103 E. 57th St., City. 


Winter in Italy 


Travel alternating with residence i . combort- 
able American home in Florence. portu- 
nity for artand language study. P imited 


totour. Terms $1,000, Address 
Jan 19. Svecial 


To EGYPT, etc. Private Party. 


Charming Trip. HONEYMAN’S 
PRIVATE TOURS, Plainfield, New Jersey. 


EGYPT 


American Travel Club, senso Delaware 


Feb.2. Select Party. $90. 
Special advantages, cul- 


»day and up. 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 
BERMUDA | 


Paying guests. 

Abbots or pouse overlooking 

ful Hamilton 

restful ; Pe... ‘Terms 


Winstow M. Ber, Paget Last. 


Harbor: 
S15 to $20, 


Hamilton, VICTORIA LODGE 


Bermuda 
Opposite Victoria Park and Cedar Ave. 
Private Board, $12 to $14 per wee 
. J. F. SMITH, 


FRANCE 
MLLE.L.GUILLIER 


Pension de famille, Paris 
21 Rue Valette 
Near the Sorbonne. Large garden, 
rooms and board, from six francs up per day. 


ITALY 
PALAGI, 


FLORENC Lung Arno Acciaioli 22 
Clean, pleasant house. V ery central. 
tiful view. ‘Terms moderate. 


Beau- 


CALIFORNIA 
A Retreat 


El Sueno 


Home comforts in a perfect spate. Near 
Los Angeles and Pasaden,. Addres 
Francis Ek. Corey, M.D., Cal. 


Just out, new edition of the 


Nutshell Seeing Boston 


with a map. Historical, literary, artistic, 

musical, and philanthrente Boston. Sent post- 

paid on receipt of 16 cts. In postage stamps. 

Adcre ss The Nutshell seeing Boston 
‘o., 70 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


NG Y PT and Holy Land Tour sails 
4 Feb’y 23. Spring tour sails A Ape 6. S350. 

Babcock’s Tours, 1137 Dean St., Brooklyn. 
FOREIGN 
limited experi- 
ence in Europe 
has just returned, and will chaperon a few 
young ladies abroad this autumn. Very ntgnes 
Round the World Tour 
Special select party—strictly first-class 
NOVEMBER 

Address, for illustrated itinerary, 

A, CROSLEY, 22 bk. 45th St., New York 


Other tours, $275 to S00. Parties limited ten. 
who has had un- 
and the Orient, 

references. Address l\S Madison Ave., N. 

arrangements—leaves in NO 
Mrs. M. 
City, or 308 k, 15th St., Indianapolis, Ind, 


25th Season 


HOTEL GREEN 


is the largest, finest, and only fire- 
proof Resort Hotelin California 
conducted on both American 
and European plans, 
Separate dining rooms, 400 feet apart. A 
Hotel of refinement and highest standard of 
excellence. CUpens November 28, 1906. Art 
booklet and information on application to 


J. H. HOLMES, Manager, Pasadena, Cal 


SAN YSIDRO COTTAGES 
Near SANTA BARBARA 


On the foothills, overlooking the Sea. 
Perfect chmate. Cottages wan baths and 


central dining- -room. 
H NSTON. Propr. 


ARLEIGH 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


THE WALPOLE INN Wg!el 


Open until Jan. 15, 1907 


mone 4 and tloor plans on application. 
AMORY, Prop. 
Mrs. ! M. . HUTCHINGS, Manager, 


| CONNECTICUT 
Crest View Sanatorium 


Green wich.Ct.—!' irst-ciass in a spect 
home comforts .M. Hitcu 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBI 
HOTEL GORDON 


WASHINGTON, D. 

Select residentia! district, on) » oh 

squares trom the hite Hows: psa 
State, War and Navy Departn» 

vate baths. | ong distance te leply 


European plan, 81.50 up, 
American plan, 3.00 per day up, 
WM. P. KENNEY, 


Washington, 
A modern, hotel. \n 
ican pian: good table; liberal m en 
splendid location convenient to 4 
interest: local and long-distance 
rooms. ‘Transients accommodat “25 
special raies tor 


VING O. BALI 
FLORIDA 

GOING TO FLORIDA? 
Hotel Florence Villa Nill 
150 rooms, GO en suite with 


acres oranges and 
healthy ; stricth first class 


GEORGIA 


stay. 


| 


grapefruit beaut 
Son 


—, 


The Van Valen Sanatoriun§ 
201 Capitol Ave., Atlanta, Ga, 
For the reception of Nerverts \ental, a 

Chronic Diseases. ‘The meth od 7 

Psychological. Write ton detail 

and free bowklet. Practice esta! el 

T 


LOUISIANA 
Quaint, Historic NEW ORLEANS 


New St. Charles ote bis 
Write tor pamphict. A. R. Bi. 


NEW JERSEY 
The Salt Breath of the Sea Brings Head 


GALEN HALL : 


Hotel and Sanatorium 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. 


Sif, 
THE FINEST PLACE TO SPEND § 
THE FALL AND WINTER We 


Elegant new Building with ever ex 


convenience for comblort 
health. Over seventy medicia§ 
and other Baths given. Sea wait _ 


largely used. F. L. YOUNG, MEM nis 


Upp 

BERKSHIRE -IN-THE- PINE 
Now Open for the Sei-™ Cos 

For further information ss ‘en 

The MISSES BURKE, Lak od, N — 
Bu 

who do not care for hotel |! Pheas in ¢ 
sunny rooms, with and without ate Ohwr 
Hest location. Address 344, § 959 


IDYLEASE IN¥; 


Newfoundland, New Jersey 
A MODERN HEALTH RESO 


Open Throughout the ¥e LA 
Let us send you our bo et. nent 


rium 


spects 


MBIA 


» char 
Up, 
Up, 
nu. DC, 

Amiet 


n 


EAN 


ya 


THE OUTLOOK 


RECREATION DEPARTMENT 


NEW YORK 


Avon Springs 
Sanitarium 


Ar AVON ON THE GENESEE 


A Delightful Place 


for Recuperation 


The famous Avon Sulphur Water 
ysed for over a century, effects wonderful 
cures in cases of Rheumatism, Gout, and 


Eczema. 

lovigorating Autumn air. Fine drives. 
Beautiful, In the course of the 
Genesee unts. 

Write booklet and special 
ates for fall and winter months. 


Avon Sulphur Water in jugs and 
bottles sent to any address. Prices on request. 
Dr. W. K. QUACKENBUSH, Physician in Charge 

AVON, N. Y. 


«f Clifton Springs 
SANICALIUM 1% 


The Model Health Resort with all the com- 
fortsota home. A resident staff of ten phy- 
sicians, a corps of trained nurses and attend- 
ants, experienced in ali methods of Medical, 
Surgical, Flectrical, and H ydrotherapeutic 

treatments. A bountiful table. Service 

throughout is of the best. Rates conceded 
lowest of ; _ institution giv ing similar advan- 
tages. Send for booklet ** O. 


The Sanitarium, Clifton Springs, N. Y. 


The Gleason 


Health Resort 
ELMIRA, NEW YORK 


All forms of baths, electricity, massage ; 
elevation 1,000 ft. ine all modern 


conveniences. Dr. JOHN C. FISHER, 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Pinehurst 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Founded by J. W. TUFTS 

The Leading Hotel and Rec- 
reation Resort of the South 


Four splendid hotels, with 
varying prices, 52 cottages, 
and a preparatory school. 


Holly Inn opens November 20th 


Carolina “* January 11th 
Berkshire “ early in January 
Harvard 


Best Golf Links in the South 
35,000 acres Shooting P reserve 
Riding, Tennis, etc. 


The only resort in the South 
where consumptives are ex- 
cluded 
Through Pullman Service via Seaboard 
Air Line or Southern Railway. Only 
one night out from New York, Boston, 
and Cincinnati, Send for literature, illus- 
trating the out-of-door features ot PIN E- 
HURST and giving full details of its 
attractions, at nearest railroad offices or 


Address Office Manager, 
Pinehurst, North Carolina 
or LEONARD TUFTS, Owner, 


Boston, Mass 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


“@unny Side,’ Camden, S.C. Opens Nov. 15. 
rates to early guests. Comfortable, 
homelike: all 


SOUTH CAROLINA | 
Ss ille, S.C. 


hotel; mild climate; golf, hunting, riding, 
etc. Baths, steam heat, open fires, excellent 
table JOHN R. f[ACDONALD. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Pinebluff, N. C. 


Its mild and dry climate, its sandy soil, and 
ease of access combine to make it a very de- 
sirable winter home. For definite information 
and for booklet write to the 

CHAIRMAN OF ADVERTISING COMMITTEE. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
THE WALTER 


This nearest, largest, best of the Werners- 
ville Resorts has its own t-office. 
Walters Park, Pa. Booklet. 


Wy BRRERSY. ILLE, PA. — THE 
mountain health resort. 
Fine climate Convalescents and semi-invalids. 
Booklet. Rates #10 and up per week. 
Mover, M.D., Mountain Sunset P. O., Pa. 


RHODE ISLAND 


HOPEWORTH 


SANITARIUM 
Bristol, R. I. 


ESTABLISHED 1883 
On shore of Narragansett Bay 
NO INSANE 
W. C. CANFIELD, M.D, 


VIRGINIA 


Bright View 


Delightful Winter home. Modern conv en- 
iences, hot water heat, sun gallery overlook- 


the 


resident physician. Write for booklet to modern comveniences; table 
Edward U3. Gleason, Prop. and service exceilent. Mrs. G. H. Lenoir. | ing Hampton Roads. Illustrated circular. 
THE, OUTLOOK WANT DEPARTMENT 
BOARD AND ROOMS BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES FOR EXCHANGE 


WIDOW (nurse), experienced in care of 
invalids, having nice apartment near Park, will 
give excellent care to invalid or elderly per- 
son. 5,251, 

STU DIU,— Fine, large music room in de- 
studio building, neur Central Park. 

il sublet to desirable p: arty for two days each 
week. References. Address 5,26), Outlook. 

FU RNISH ED room, bath, private family, 
exceptional ; gentleman, References. 49 Con- 
vent Avenue, N. Y¥. 

WANTED, by two ladies, refined woman 
io share uptown apartment. Keferences. 

BUSINESS woman would rent room, fur- 
nished or unfurnished, in her apartment on 
upper west side, to another woman. Refer- 
ences exchanged. 5 245, Outlook, 

DOCT' Ferguson, Dalhousie, N. B., 
\anada, wil! take four patients into his house. 
Lomtortal for sick or invalid. 


BUSIN OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR sale —Interest in large private school 
nm one of Colorado’s educational centers. 


Vwner retiring owing to ill health. Address 
3.282, Outlo 

BRAINS, energy, capital — build  busi- 
nesses. Publishing 1s no exception to the 
generalrule. The rewards of successful pub- 
ishing are umple—influence, congenial em- 

yment, money. Young men with capital 

hould get 1:y booklet How Emerson P, 
Harris, 253 iiroadway, New York. 

L ARG E decorating house on Fifth Avenue 


‘ant active \reasurer, Must invest. Invest- 
“ent guaranteed, 20 years old, 5,250,Outlook. 


FIVE dollars a day can be made above ex- 
penses while learning the advertising busi- 
ness ina radius of fifty miles. No occupation 


more dignified or so promising. Address 
The Office Boy,’’ Box 86, Los 
PRIVATE school for sale. Near New 


York City. 5,227, Outlook. 


SECRETARY wanted for old manufactur- 
ing business. Largest in world of kind. Must 
buy interest. Cash capital $2,000,000, 5,248, 
Outlook. 

MACHINE business desires partner. Must 
invest. Old established. Money-making. 
Highest bank references. Want good busi- 
ness man. 5,249, Outlook. 


sazine To-Day,” title, cop 


wil and growing subscription list. "$500. 
Address Jeanne Gillespie ‘Publishing 
tor, care of Cedar Crest Publishing Co., 


47 West 13th St., New York City. 

MILITARY school for sale in Middle 
West; old and successful; exceptional site, 
fine buildings and equipment. Owing to death 
of owner, can be bought on favorable terms, 
8,394, Outlook. 

ESTABLISHED manufacturing business 
earning 20 per cent. needs capital for increas- 
ing trade. Close corporation; no stock on 
market. Want only one party about $50,000. 
Address P. O. Box 253, Toledo, Ohio. 

NATIONAL _INFORMATION BU- 
REAU. FULLEST information any sub- 
ject; nominal cost. Registration fee one 


dollar. Particulars for stamp. 401 Munsey 
Building, Washington, D, CU, 


$100 typewriter, will for 
of SiS va value or cash. S. Romm, 10 Libert 


FOR THE HOME 


“QUIE N SABE"? (pronounced * 
Savy”), the new Parker game. No ga 
ever devised, save our game Pit, has met ‘with 
the immense success of Quien Sabe. The 
greatest fun of any game in the world. Learn- 
ed in two minutes ; catchy as wildfire ; entirely 
unique. Fun tor ‘cold jovember evenings. 
120 card pack, for six players, or less, 50 cents. 
Sold everywhere, or mailed promptly for 

pee. Parker Brothers,7 Bridge St., Salem, 

ass. 

TEA SAMPLE FREE.—If you are par- 
ticular and want really good grades at moder- 
ate prices send name and address, Be sure 
to state med you like. Pennant Tea Office, 
30 Columbia Block, Columbus, 

MYSTIC CREAM cures chapped hands 
like magic. No grease. Your address on 
postas brings free sample. Ogden & Shimer, 

liddletown, N 

LET me send 
made grape juice 
to try ress pre 
lars. (ates) Mary 

aw, i 


you case of my home- 
or CHRIST MAS. Free 
- _ Write for particu- 
lorrison, Box 5, Paw 


SHOPPING—Sam les sent. Orders filled 
promptly. Suits and hats to order. Highest 
references. M. W. Wightman & Co.. 44 West 

. New York. 


“ENTERTAINMENTS, are, 
ome, school, club. 
Worthing Mass. 


ll Rice, 
ton, 


rial 
forium 
| | 
ua 
N, J 
Mer 
PINES 
a 
AL 
rsey 
Yeu 


THE OUTLOOK 


WANT DEPARTMENT 


FOR THE HOME 


HOMEMAKING A PROFESSION. 
Booklet free; correspondence courses. 
American School Home Economics, Chi- 
cago. 

THUMB. SUCKING. CURED, and 
scratching from ECZEMA prevented so 
gently and that is delighted. 
Vrite for free book a bout AN D-l- 
“HOLD” BABE wR. Clarke & Co., 
246 Summer St., Mass. 


HOLIDAY Gifts. Game and song birds, 
do dogs. shells, fishes, squirrels, foxes, buffalo. 
l colors. Absolutely true to life and nature 
framing or decorating. Beautiful. Instruc- 
ave. , ONY color plates of kind in existence. 
ree different, one dollar. Box 45, 

Atinatic. lowa. 


HELP WANTED 
Teachers and Covernesses 


TEACHERS.—College graduates wanted 
immediately. Lady for sixth grade, $1,100; 

yentieman, French, English; primary te: icher. 

Jesirable positions. Others on hie. Supplies 
governesses, housekeepers, etc. The Hop- 

ins’ Educational Agency, 1 Union Square, 
New York City. 

THE Interstate Teachers’ Agency, 614 
Canal St., New Orleans, La., needs many 
good teachers for all departments of instruc- 
tion. Send stamp for information. 


TEACHERS—We put our successful rec- 
ord of 26 years back of you. Letus pace you. 
Write to-day. The New Century ichers’ 
Bureau, 1420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Companions and Domestic 
Helpers 
WANTED—Mother’'s helper who is will- 


ing to take care of three children and assist 
with chamberwork. Mrs. W. P. Hall, 
wich, Conn. 

WANTED—A young woman of refine- 
ment with nurse's or kindergartner’ 
training, to care for two children of \ % and 1 
year of age in country place. PERMANEN T 
position and good salary. 5,257, Outlook. 


MOTHER’S HELPER wanted—Youn 
woman for two little girls four years and 
seventeen months, to assist in sewing and be 
generally useful. Four servants kept. Home 
in Florida. References excnanged. Address 
5,205, Outlook. 

A lady living in Baltimore desires the 
service of a competent and responsible woman 
to assist her with her children. Must be good 
seamstress and willing to perform the duties 
of a maid. French preferred, but not essen- 
tial. Mrs. R., Albion Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 


WANTE D—Mother’ s helper for delicate 
boy of 6; to sew and assist generally; a young 
churchwoman with tact oad experience in the 
care of children. References necessary. Please 
address, stating qualifications and salary ex- 

pected. iM rs. W., 208 St. John’s Place, Brook- 


‘AMILIES institutions, schools, and 
hotels in aad of housekeepers, matrons, 
mother’s helpers, companions, etc., address 
Miss Richards, 50 Olive St., Prov idence, R. 1. 

WANTED—As mother’s helper, a young 
woman to assist with four children and make 
herself generally useful. Please give refer- 
ence and salary expected. Address Lock 
Box 234, New Brunswick, N. 


Business Situations 


PRIVATE secretary for officer of large 
corporation. Quick, energetic. Rapid ad- 
vancement. $25 week tostart. Call or write. 
Business Opportunity Co., 1 Union Square. 

ANXIOUS fora change in location? We 
can help you to a goed position in any locality 
desired. Write us_ to-day. Hapgoods, 305 
and 307 Broadway, N. Y. 

LEARN SCIENTIFIC BUSINESS 
LETLER-WRITING by mail from man 
who built up half-a-million dollar business. 
Big demand for good correspondents. ros- 

ectus free. Page-Davis School of Business 

*tter-Writing, Vept. 132, Chicago, LIL. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
Teachers and Governesses 


TRAINED kindergartner and primary 
teacher desires fair salary and home—country 
referred. Experienced in all household 
uties. Has combined teaching and house- 
keeping successfully. References exchanged, 


Green- 


Write tu:: par.iculars, 5,240, Outlook, 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
Teachers and Covernesses 


WANTED—Position as teacher or tutor 
by young Berlin (Germany) 
uate. German, French, Italian, Latin ret- 
fencing. Highest reterences. Smal fay and 
home. Address 5,276, Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED Hanoverian visiting 
teacher has unexpected —~ yb primary 
and advanced English, French atin, geen 
music: private an school experience. Best 
references. 5, 216, Outlook. 

POSITION by Boston lady, experience 
and cultivation: assistant school principal or 
housekeeper; institution, family, chaperon- 
ing, clerical work. 5,266, Outlook. 

TEACHER of successful experience 
wishes position as private tutor to two or 
three young boys. No salary desired. Only 
board home. Excellent testimonials. 
5,234, Outlook. 

VASSAR Sraduate, former instructor in 
New York Normal College. wishes to form 
classes for instruction in English literature 
and composition. Special attention given 
to training in conversation and letter writ- 
ing. Individual instru:tion ifdesired. 5,237, 
Outlook. 

Companions and Domestic 
Helpers 
AS companion, by college woman, nurse. 
WEST PREFERRED, 5,273, Outlook. 

A_ lady of ability and experience desires a 
position as housekeeper in a home for chil- 
dren or in a small institution. 5,271, Outlook. 

MANAGING housekeeper, refined, capa- 

le; widower or elderly couple. P., i711 
Poplar St., Philadelphia. 

FRENCH-Swiss refined woman wishes 

sition as nurse. Miss B. Perrin, Albion 

otel, Baltimore. 

REFINED young woman, daughter of 
clergyman, desires position in home of refine- 
ment. COMPETENT housekeeper ; good 
practical nurse. Best references. G., Post- 
office Box 481, Westheld, New Jersey. 

YOUNG woman desires position as nurse 
or mother’s helper. (Good references. Box 
499, Palmer, Mass. 

AMERICAN woman desires position as 
managing housekeeper in hotel, institution, 
or private family. References exchanged. 
5,267. Outlook. 

WANTED-—Position of trust, managing 
housekeeper or companion, References. 
5,264, Outlook. 

ENGLISH woman desires position as com- 
panion; would go to Pacific coast. 5,263, 

utlook. 

A lady of experience desires position as 
companion to one in heaith, or asemi-invalid. 
References exchanged. 5,229, Outlook. 

YOUNG woman of culture desires to 
employ her morning hours as_ companion, 
secretary, or stenographer and typewriter. 
5,232, Outlook. 

LADY of experience desires position as 
companion or mother’s helper. Speaks Ger- 
man and English. 48 West 59th St. 

AMERICAN lady of experience would 
like position as managing housekeeper, sec- 
retary, or companion. Keferences. 5,236, 
Outlook. 

POSITION as assistant housekeeper in 
school or institution wanted, Best references. 
5,243, Outlook. 

W ANTED-—Responsible position in chil- 
dren’s home. SPECIAL training in SANI- 

‘ATION, Experienced. - 5,246, Outlook. 


Business Situations 

POSITION as_ minister’s secretary and 
assistant. Exceptional referenves. ELxperi- 
ence. 5,233, Outlook. 

AMERICAN woman experienced in 
charitable and institutional work desires 
position such as would allow having mother 
with her. Position of the highest order only 
will be considered. 5,230, Outlook. 

YOUNG lady, pubiic library experience, 
desires position in book concern or pubiish- 
ing house. 5,239, Outiook. 

EDITOR, SUCCESSFUL country news- 
paper. fifteen years’ experience, is seeking 

roader field. Salary first year $2,000, Best 
references. 5,242, Outlook. 

YOUNG woman, college graduate, wishes 
work for winter in greenhouse, Address 
5,192, Outlook, 


LIVE STOCK 


4,000 ferrets. Prices and book m:: 
N. A. Knapp, Rochester, O. 


d free. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A HOME FOR REST and re 
mental and power, Write tl 


ON Home, 41 Howland St., Bosto 
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Terms moderate. 5,241, Outlook, . 
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real typewriter at low cost. Comlnnes Up- 
graph stencil, cutting. Visible writing, inte 
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fect alignment impossible. W ill stand hardes 
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Norwalk, Conn. 
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FOR SALE OR TO RENT 
CALIFORNIA 


Santa Barbara 


The finest climate in the world, 340 days in 
the year neither too hot nor too cold. To Let 
for one year or six months from December 
ist, 16, on Channel Drive, fronting Pacific 


Ocean, 


“The Breakers,” Montecito 


adjoining the Country Club. 
House fronts the ocean due south; to the 
rear is the coast range of mountains three 
Grounds of about three 


miles, 4,40 feet hi 
acres, beautifully fia out; fine lawns, palms, 
hamboos, rose garden and assorted flowers 


the year around; view unrivaled both front 
and rear. Good stable. Servants’ quarters; 
cook and laundryman wish to remain with the 
tenant. For terms ane es | apply to 
LOUIS G. DREYFU Santa Uarbara, 
California. Will also let, if tenant desired. 

ackard Touring Car with very competent 
familiar with country. 


ACRE Kern Co. stock ranch, $8,000; 
220-a., near Los Angeles,orange land, $60) 

ra.: 12-a. orange grove, 8-room house ,36,{4”. 
In uiries cheerfull answered. W. A. ‘Heiss 
Los Angeles. 


Lana Co., Union Trust Hlidg., 


piyeree ia.— Beautiful foothill suburb of 
Los Angeles. Electric car service. Refine 

pun comment, Send 2c. stamp for descrip- 
twe matter. C. E. Stosson, Monrovia, Cal. 


FLORIDA 
ORMOND FURNISHED 


Srooms, $150 for season; 4-room bungalow, 
$l. MARGARET Howe, Ormond, Fla. 


sate ORANGE GROVE 


SALE 
Near best town in the State 


House is large and has the necessary con- 
veniences. Box 262, Orlando, Fla. 


40x WO, SLO: 
3 FLORIDA LOTS cove lot, $200 cash: 
Silver S rings Park (near Ocala). 
OWNER. P. O. Box 28 Allegheny, Pa. 


CEORCIA 


GEORGIA FARM 


FOR SALE BY OWNER 
335 acres, 12 miles north of Atlanta, 1 mile 
from southern Railway, extensive fronta eon 
two public roads, convenient to school and 
churches, well watered and timbered. Ad- 
mirably adapted to stock, dairy, or agricultural 


larming. xcellent climate and good white 
oe, Addres 
ASHFORD. Chamblee, Ga. 
ILLINOIS 


War All Kinds of Business 
ante ities and 
Estate for Cash 
Buyers. If to sell (no matter 
where located) send me description and price. 
Confidential. Established 1881. eferences. 
RANK P. CieveELAND, Real Estate Expert, 
3 Adams Express Building, Chicago, ILIl. 


_ MASSACHUSETTS 


FOR SALE 


In the Berkshire Hills 


A Very Pretty and Attractive Cottage 


saaooms. 2 verandas, hardwood floors; fine 
w 4 horses ; icehouse ; one acre of 
rive lari | lawn and shadetrees. 20 minutes’ 
Barrington ; situated in very 
if stores. re and hotel. This 
full of summer visitors all 
mmer Wiil sell this very mall pays 
Sma 


g. 
Property for a very small price, 
ress wot 


Ment dow. . 


MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW YORK 


CHOICE 
Country Estate 


FOR SALE.—70 acres, large new barn, 
115-ton silo, |l-room house, furnace and 
fireplaces; 1,500 fruit trees, 1% acres 
asparagus, 2 acres blackberries, 2'4-acre 
pine wood lot; beautiful views; large 
elm trees; 50 minutes from Boston; 5 
minutes to steam and electric cars, stores, 
schools, and churches; about 2,000 feet 
street frontage. 


GRAYSTONE FARM 


Hudson, Mass. 


FARMS IN NEW ENGLAND 


Illustrated circular free upon receipt of address 
P. F. Letanp, 21 Minot Bidg., Boston, Mass. 


__NEW HAMPSHIRE 
An Elegant Country Estate 


Comprising 1600 acres, extending along the at- 
tractive shore of Lake Todd, grand hill and 
mountain scenery, Buildings are modern and 
complete. House of 9 rooms, hot and cold 
water, bath, hreplaces,ete. Large barn and sta- 
ble with all needed additions and furnishings. 
Icehouse; abundant water supply with fire hose 
attachments. Largeandy aluable pine 
lumber lot. Extensive lawns, shade trees, 
and orchards. Studio building with fireplace 
and wide piazzas. Attractive village of rad 
ford and 14, miles distant. Mail and te'e- 
phone at house. Particulars on application. 
WM. H. STINSON, Manchester, N. H. 


NEW JERSEY 


range, N. J. Just move in. Enjoy the com- 
forts of a real modern home ; quartered 
oak finish, 12 large rooms, 5 open fireplaces, 2 
baths; cut stone foundation : hi sh ground ; 
e trees: Healthful. ear 
W. trolley. Your chance. Get first. Wirn- 
& ANG 372 Maim St. (Kast Orange 
Station, near Cit y Hall), East Orange, N. J. 


NEW YORK 
In the Adirondacks 


Pure air, pure water, unsurpassed climate. 
Attractive furnished © ottages for rent. 
Modern plumbing, nesting, and electric lights. 
Camps anc Cape Sit 

G w. Du RYEE 
Real Estate, Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


ADIRONDACKS 


If you want a cottage, a camp, a building 
site, or forest lands, near Paul Smith’ s, Sara- 
nac Lake, or Lake Pack. apply to the Real 
Estate Agent at Saranac I i 

WILLIAM ROBE RTS. 


30 Vears Selling 


COUNTRY 


PROPERTY ONLY 
Farms, Residences. Cottages, Hotels, Stores, 
etc., Catalog free. 

ers wishing to seil call or write. 


0 
PHILLIPS & WELLS, 95 Tribuae Building, N.Y. 


DO YOU OWN 
A MOTOR? 


If so, would you not enjoy your trip to 
business most any day if it gave you a 
ten minutes’ run over macadamized road 
to a station within % minutes’ ride of 
Grand Central depot? 


WOULD YOU NOT 
LIKE TO DEVELOP 
A COUNTRY SEAT IN 
SUCH A LOCATION? 


How Does This Sound? 


90 acres, few minutes’ run from White 
Plains station. Every field a fine build- 
ing site. View of Long Island Sound 
and Lake. Complete and substantial 
farm buildings. Let us show it to you. 
Price and all particulars from 


COOLEY & WEST, Inc. 


White Plains, N. Y. or Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


OHIO 


NORTHERN OHTO FA RM affords 

a delightful home, healthy and profit- 
able occupation, and a continuous feast. To 
buy one now would brighten your future 
and be a safe and wise investment. Here’s a 
few bargains: 16 acres, $1,700; 33a., $1,850; 
77 a., $2,500; 54.a., $2,500; Wa., $5,000; 53 a.. 
$2,200; 100 a., $5,000; 70 a., $3,000; 80 a., 
$S.000; 164 a., 39,500; 37 a., $1,000; a., 
39,000 ; 200) a. "$8.00. All have good build- 
ings. A. IRISH, Station H., Cleveland, O. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


FURNISHED COTTAGES 
All sizes and peices to RENT. 
See. Pov Outlook. 
AIKEN, ! IRD & SON 


CAMDEN, S. C. 


Furnished cottages for rent; from five to 
eighteen rege, all modern convenien 


VID R. WILLIAMS, 


To Rent—Modern 
Camden, S. C. Furnished House 


1S rooms inciading 2 baths, pantries, and 
kitchen ; i large sc sout piazza; electric lights, 
water, s, etc.; 15 closets. Large 


for sale, a large residence, a 
cottage, a lumber and planing mill, and an 
eighteen thousand acze tract of la 


nd. 
WITT KOWSKY. 


TEXAS 
Peaches, Pears and Plums 


Grow best in East Central Texas. Also corn, 
cotton, and cane, and tomatoes and Rotatoes 
with nearby markets for same. We sell 
farms of from SU acres up to Suv acres, at from 
$10 to $50 per acre. Ideal country to live in 
all the year round. Write what you want. 
We have it waiting for you. Address Geo, H. 
HgAFFORD, 277 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ills. 


VIRCINIA 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


FOR RENT from December 15th for four 
months. an attractive modern house, eleven 
rooms and bath, handsomely furnished, south- 
east exposure, electric light and gas, thor- 
oughly heated with hot water and hot air; 
grounds, nearly *¢ of an acre, situated in the 

st residential part of the city. Address 
8,497, Outlook, 


VIRGINI HISTORIC 


HOMES 


on the rivers and Bay. . Select country homes 
in the noted Piedmont region and 
Valley of Virginia. Choice hunting 
preserves. Free list. 


H. W. Hirieary & Co., Charlottesville, Va. 
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How much will you incest in ; 


Shoes for barefoot “‘ truant ’’ boys, $1 to $2.00 
Glasses, so ‘‘ stupid’’ children can see, $1.50 
Warm dresses for underpaid shopgirls, $5.00 


Coal, so mother can do washing and 
keep little ones warm, - - = $6.00 


Rent to save eviction while 
breadwinner is sick, = += $10 to $25.00 
Food for hungry, sick, conva- - 
lescing, = - - Any amount 
A visitor to represent you - 
tenement homes, - - $50 a month 
If you state preference, we will gladly write just 
how and for whom your gift is use | 
We aided 3,927 families last year, promptly, : 
adequately, besides giving fresh-air outings to This bank does not take the risks that are | 
23 051 at Sea Breeze. Learn about and help to 7 so inseparable from ordinary commercial banking. « & ‘ 
relieve the suffering and unfortunate in America’s | |? Noman can borrow a dollar from it on his persona! 
most congested city. Many Outlook readers co- note—not even if backed by the richest man in the ‘ 
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Needed for year beginning October Ist, $150,000. lease send booklet “ 
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$10 and up Assets over FORTY-TWO MILLION DOLLARS * ( 
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R. S. MINTURN, Treas., Room 215, No. 105 E. 22d] THe Cl E N Ss 
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and are receiving more fav- For the restoration of energy and 
orable comments to-day from an art- vitality; the relief of mental and 
istic standpoint than all other makes combined. nervous exhaustion, impaired 


WE CHALLENGE J} J 
COMPARISONS. HORSF ORD’S 
By our easy payment plan every family in moderate Acid Phosphate ; C 


circumstances can Own a VOS®@ piano. We allow : 
a liberal price for old instruments in exchange, and (Non-Alcoholic. 


deliver the piano in your house free of expense. L 
You can deal with us at a distant point the same It isa scientific and carefully : 
as in Boston. Catalogue, books, prepared preparation of the phos- 
ete., giving full information phates that provides the tonic and 
malled free. nerve food needed to improve the 
ay & SONS PIANO CO., general health. 
100 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
If your druggist can’t cupply you, send 25 
cents to Rumrorpv CHEMICAL Provi- 
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Outlook 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 3, 1906 


Several weeks ago the 
The Exclusion of Board of Education of 
the city of San Fran- 
cisco, under the authority of a State 
statute, passed a resolution excluding all 
children of Oriental descent from the 
public schools of that city, and providing 
for their attendance at a school spe- 
cifically set aside for them. Notice was 
served on the principals of all the 
schools, and on Monday, October 15, 
the rule became operative. ‘The Korean 
and Chinese children obeyed the order of 
the Board; the Japanese refused to com- 
ply, kept their children at home, and 
promptly presented a formal protest and 
were accorded a hearing by the Board. 
The representative of the Japanese Con- 
sul called attention at the hearing to the 
hardship which the operation of the new 
rule would work on the small children of 
the people of his race, who are endeav- 
oring to assimilate themselves to Ameri- 
can conditions and to become American 
citizens, declared that the ruling was an 
injustice, and that unless it was reversed 
by the Board it would be tested in the 
courts on the ground that it was an 
illegal discrimination. The Rev. Dr. 
Johnson appeared as a representative of 
the Interdenominational Missions Con- 
gress then in session in Oakland, declar- 
ing that he represented two thousand 
delegates in attendance, and opposed 
the action of the Board as “ unjust, un- 
wise, un-American, untimely, un-Chris- 
tianlike, and unfair.” Other protests 
were made. The President-of the Board 
took no ground in the issue, but declared 
that the Board had acted in good faith 
in the belief that the proposed segrega- 
tion of children of Oriental descent was 
for their best interests. This action of 
the San Francisco Board of Education 
awakened great indignation in Japan 
and evoked strong expressions of pro- 

2 


test, though it now appears that the first 
reports of the extent and intensity of 
the popular feeling, which were of an 
extremely alarmist character, indicating 
widespread and violent feeling against 
the United States, and even suggesting 
the cessation of diplomatic relations 
and ultimate collision between the two 
countries, were greatly exaggerated. The 
Japanese, who are a very intelligent peo- 
ple, are beginning to understand that 
San Francisco is not the United States, 
and that the action may not have been 
an expression of race hostility, nor an 
insult put upon the Japanese people. 


The Japanese Ambassador 
at Washington has made 
an informal protest to the 
State Department, and has expressed 
his conviction that the action of the San 
Francisco Board of Education is in vio- 
lation of the treaty of 1894 between the 
United States and Japan, which provides 
that the citizens or subjects of the two 
countries shall have full liberty to enter, 
travel, cr reside in the territory of either 
country ; enjoy full and perfect protec- 
tion of person and property; have free 
access to the courts of justice; be at 
liberty to employ lawyers and represent- 
atives to defend their rights before the 
courts; that in whatever relates to the 
rights of residents, travel, possession of 
goods, succession to personal estate, and 
disposition of property, the subjects of the 
two countries shall enjoy in the territories 
of the other the same liberties, privileges, 
and rights, with entire liberty of con- 
science, subject only to the laws, ordi- 
nances, and regulations; shall enjoy the 
right of private or public exercise of 
their worship, and of burying their dead 
according to their religious customs. 
These provisions are construed as 
537 


Provisions of 
the Treaty 
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placing the two peoples on an equality 
under the laws of the two countries. 
The matter has received the most 
careful discussion by the President and 
his Cabinet; and the ‘Japanese feel- 
ing is evidently regarded as entitled to 
the greatest consideration, for Mr. Met- 
calf, Secretary of Commerce and Labor, 
has gone to San Francisco to make a 
thorough inquiry into the alleged anti- 
Japanese feeling there, and the causes 
responsible for the exclusion of Japanese 
children from the public schools. Him- 
self a Californian, Mr. Metcalf is emi- 
nently qualified to make a calm, judicial, 
and thorough investigation of the whole 
matter. An order has been issued by a 
judge of the United States Circuit Court 
in San Francisco, citing the San Fran- 
cisco Board of Education to show cause 
why an injunction should not be issued 
compelling the reinstating of a Japanese 
pupil excluded from one of the schools, 
on the ground that the resolution of the 
Board of Education is a violation of the 
Constitution of the United States, and of 
a treaty now existing between the United 
States and Japan. This will be made a 


test case. 
Constitutional it ut reported that the 
Administration con- 
Questions 


vinced that, under the 
provision of the Constitution which 
gives treaties the authority of the high- 
est law throughout the United States, 
the National Government has jurisdic- 
tion and can assume authority in the 
premises. Meanwhile it will be care- 
fully explained to the Japanese Govern- 
' ment and people that the action of the 
city of San Francisco is local and not 
National, and every effort will be made 
to allay Japanese feeling and to preserve 
the confidence and friendship which 
now exist between the two countries, 
and which, from the moral, political, and 
commercial point of view, are of incal- 
culable value. It is pointed out that the 
action of the San Francisco Board of 
Education is at this time particularly 
ungracious in view of a contribution of 
$100,000 by the Japanese for the relief 
of sufferers in that city after the recent 
calamity. There is not the slightest 
doubt that a good understanding between 
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the two countries will be reached, and 
that the Administration will do every- 
thing in its power to carry out the pro- 
visions of the treaty between the two 
countries in the spirit and letter of the 
law. ‘The Japanese, who are an intel- 
ligent people, will understand that the 
action of a school board is not the 
action of the United States Govern- 
ment; they ought further to understand 
that the segregation of children is 
not necessarily a reflection on their 
nationality or a discrimination against 
their race. Such segregations are some- 
times made in the interests of the chil- 
dren themselves for educational pur- 
poses, and it must not be assumed that 
the segregation in this case was an ex- 
pression of race animosity until it has 
been proved to be the case. It may be 
noted also that the anomaly which makes 
it possible for a locality to commit a 
grievous offense against a foreign nation 
and for the United States Government to 
take refuge from responsibility in its con- 
stitutional inability to deal with the mat- 
tercannot much longer continue. Either 
the National Government must be 
clothed with power to act in such cases 
as the supreme authority in the land, or 
else it must stand aside and allow locali- 
ties to take the consequences of their 
action. Assuming that San Francisco 
has violated a treaty made by the Na- 
tional Government with a foreign power, 
the National Government must either be 
in a position to compel San Francisco 
to observe the provisions of the treaty, 
or it must allow the offended power to 
secure redress on its own account from 
San Francisco. 


The announcement of changes 
in the President’s Cabinet con- 
stitutes the most important polit- 
ical news of the past week. Attorney-Gen- 
eral Moody and Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Shaw retire early in 1907; Mr. Oscar 
S. Straus and Mr. George von L. Meyer 
come into the Cabinet. But these changes 
are to be accompanied by others. Mr. 
Cortelyou, formerly Postmaster-General, 
will become Secretary of the Treasury; 
Mr. Metcalf, formerly Secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor, will become Secretary 
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of the Navy; Mr. Bonaparte, formerly 
Secretary of the Navy, will become 
Attorney-General; Mr. Meyer will be- 
come Postmaster-General, and Mr. Straus 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor. ‘The 
reconstructed Cabinet is as follows: 


Secretary of State, Elihu Root. 

Secretary of the Treasury, George B. 
Cortelyou. 

Secretary of War, William H. Taft. 

Atterney-General, Charles J]. Bonaparte. 

Postmaster-General, George von L. Meyer. 

Secretary of the Navy, Victor H. Metcalf. 

Secretary of the Interior, Ethan A. Hitch- 
cock. 

Secretary of Agriculture, James Wilson. 

Secretary of Commerce and Labor, Oscar 
S. Straus. 


Mr. Moody’s retirement is a distinct loss 
to the National Government. He has 
proved himself in his counsels an inde- 
pendent thinker, in his legal advice an 
able counselor, and in his conduct of 
criminal prosecutions against distin- 
guished violators of the law an excep- 
tionally able lawyer. Mr. Bonaparte is 
not less independent as a thinker, and 
the effectiveness of his investigation of 
the Post-Office frauds before he entered 
the Cabinet gives assurance of his vigor 
in the prosecution of lawbreakers of 
every description. Mr. Shaw’s retire- 
ment will not seem disadvantageous to 
those who, with us, desire to see the 
Administration take up tariff reform. 
Mr. Shaw represents what might be 
called the satisfied segment of the Re- 
publican party; 1s a high protectionist ; 
holds that the country is prosperous, that 
complaints are groundless, and that to 
continue prosperity it is only neces- 
sary to continue the Republican party in 
power. The country has seen no evi- 
dence of his sympathy with the reform- 
ing work of the Roosevelt Republicans. 
Mr. Cortelyou, who succeeds him, has 
proved himself an able organizer and 
administrator. What he is as a financial 
leader has yet to be proved. Mr. Straus 
is said to be the first Hebrew who has 
ever held a Cabinet position in the 
United States. As Chairman of the 
National Civic Federation he has shown 
his sympathy with the wage-earners and 
has actively co-operated in the endeavor 
to secure harmonious and friendly rela- 
tions between employers and employed. 
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He is well and widely known for his 
diplomatic services and his interest in 
the cause of international peace, and 
may be depended upon, as Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor, to comprehend 
the desires and the rights of working- 
men, to appreciate both the virtues and 
the faults of our immigrant population, 
and to co-operate with the Secretary of 
State in promoting good relations be- 
tween the United States and foreign 
countries, especially in the cases of 
China and Japan. Mr. Meyer’s repu- 
tation has been won in diplomatic serv- 
ice, and we do not know what are his 
administrative abilities nor what his 
views respecting Civil Service Reform, 
a question of the first importance as 
regards the head of the Post-Office 
Department. The facts that until re- 
cently Mr. Bonaparte was a pronounced 
Independent and Mr. Straus a rep- 
resentative Democrat are significant. 
Coupled with Mr. Roosevelt’s popular 
sympathies and his vigorous battle last 
winter against “ privilege,” they indicate 
his purpose to welcome allies in that 
campaign from other than Republican 
ranks and to push forward the movement 
to bring great aggregations of capital 
under the control of the Government 
and make them subservient to the gen- 
eral welfare. The further development 
of this policy, the vigorous prosecution 
of lawbreakers in and out of Govern- 
ment circles, a thorough reconsidera- 
tion of our immigration laws, a con- 
tinued promotion of international peace 
based on democratically friendly rela- 
tions, and perhaps—at least this is our 
hope—some practical steps toward tariff 
reform, appear to us to be indicated by 
these Cabinet changes. 


The interestin Mr. 
Hearst’s personal- 
ity is perhaps the 
most distinctive element in the New 
York campaign. Crowds jostle him 
wherever he goes. But having once seen 
him and heard him speak, and assured 
themselves that he is a living man and 
not a “‘ myth,” as he has been called, the 
interest of the multitude has frequently 
waned. Recognizing the nature of this 
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popular interest, Mr. Hearst in his 
speeches has made abundant use of the 
first personal pronoun. He has told his 
audiences : 


I fought the Coal Trust and compelled 
Divine Right Baer and other coal road 
presidents to produce in court their criminal 
contracts. ... 

I fought the Ramapo Water Grab. 

I fought the Seventh National Bank 
wreckers, and had the depositors paid in full 
and the president indicted and fined ten 
thousand dollars. 

I fought the election cases through every 
court, not only for myself but for all the 
candidates, and, above all, for the people 
and for principle. | 

I fought the New York Central and other 
railroads for criminal rebating to the Sugar 
Trust and gave the Government the evi- 
dence which was publicly acknowledged by 
Attorney-General Moody. The officials of 
the New York Central have lately been con- 
victed on all counts. 

I fought the New York Herald for print- 
ing a directory of vice on its front page. .. . 


In some of these cases, notably that 
against the coal roads, he deserves 
credit; but in other cases he simply ad- 
vocated in his newspapers causes which 
would have triumphed whether his papers 
had advocated them or not. Mr. Hearst 
has continued his methods of vitupera- 
tion in his papers andonthestump. He 
has called Mayor McClellan a “wretched 
little sneak thief,” Thomas M. Osborne 
“this poor, sordid idiot,” and Joseph 
H. Choate a “servile lickspittle of the 
Trusts.” Mr. Hughes’s speeches have 
been vigorous, direct, incisive, and sus- 
tained by facts; he has plied Mr. Hearst 
with questions which Mr. Hearst has 
not undertaken to answer. Happily, the 
personal character of the Democratic 
nominee has not been a subject for dis- 
cussion ; this has required restraint on 
the part of all the opponents of Mr. 
Hearst. Altogether the spectacle of 
iNew York State handed over to the 
Murphy-Hearst combination is one from 
which we hope the voters of the State 
will deliver themselves. 


By a decision of the 
Appellate Division of 
the New York Supreme 
Court, the candidacy of Mr. William 
Randolph Hearst for the Goverrorship 
may in some degree be injured; but 
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possibly to a still greater degree be as- 
sisted. It enables Mr. Murphy, the 
Tammany boss, to get most of the local 
offices without fear of opposition from 
Mr. Hearst’s Independence League; on 
the other hand, it permits Mr. Hearst to 
represent himself as a champion of the 
Independence League who has _ been 
injured by a legal technicality. The 
Independence League, organized as a 
popular movement under the control as 
an incorporated body of the Hearst 
managers, nominated by petition a large 
number of candidates in oppositicn to 
‘Tammany nominees for Congress and 
the State Legislature. The appearance 
of these Independence League candi- 
dates has been cited again and again as 
evidence that Mr. Hearst had made no 
compact with Tammany. ‘The petitions 
were prepared by lawyers in Mr. Hearst's 
organization whose legal adroitness has 
not been questioned. It soon transpired 
that ‘'ammany men were also circulating 
petitions to put Tammany candidates on 
the ballot under the emblem of the 
League. When the matter was brought 
before the Court, it was made plain that 
many of the petitions were not properly 
signed. Candidates for different offices 
were grouped on the same _ petition. 
Residents of one district were therefore 
made to appear as petitioners for candi- 
dates in another district, and their peti- 
tion was invalidated. In some cases the 
Tammany petitions were properly pre- 
pared amd therefore stood. ‘The charge 
made by one of the candidates and 
spread in large type on the Hearst 
papers, that several pages of his petition 
had been stolen by political opponents, 
was disregarded by the Court as unsub- 
stantiated by evidence. ‘The cases have 
been appealed. If the decision ‘stands, 
the result is likely to be favorable 
to Mr. Hearst. By the removal of Inde- 
pendence League candidates a great 
number of Tammany voters, who were 
ready to “knife”? Hearst for his appar- 
ent approval of opponents to the Tam- 
many candidates, will be placated; atthe 
same time many faithful, enthusiastic, 
and simple-minded devotees of the Inde- 
pendence League will see in this, not the 
manipulation of wily and experienced 
political bosses, but the outrageous tyr 
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anny of.a court, and will actually believe 
that in some way Mr. Hearst has been 
injured. Some of the displaced candi- 
dates, however, are sore over their treat- 
ment. Not without reason, they regard 
the course of Mr. Hearst in relation to 
the Independence League to be similar 
to his course in relation to the Municipal 
Ownership League, which he cast off as 
soon as it ceased to advance his candl- 
dacy. As some of these discarded can- 
didates are wage-earners and members of 
trades unions, their disaffection may be 
contagious. In any case, Mr. Murphy 
has won the only sort of success he 
desires; he has, in case of Democratic 
victory, the spoils of the court ticket, and, 
if the decision in the petition stands, he 
has also the spoils of most of the legis- 
lative ticket. He could very well aftord 
to sell a gubernatorial nomination for 
such a price. 

This rather technical and 
dry title covers a political 
and human m >vement in 
the New York City local campaign which 
is of importance and ought to be of 
interest to the whole country. The move- 
ment is another attempt to put into prac- 
tical effect the principle of direct nomi- 
nations by the people. At present the 
general calendar of cases in New York 
County is from two to three years behind, 
and, to quote the words of a New York 
lawyer who is actively interested in the 
independent judiciary ticket, “by the 
time a case is tried the witnesses either 
have forgotten what happened or they 
lie about it. It is no exaggeration to 
say that the justice of trials in this county 
is a joke, nor is it surprising that the 
juries disregard most of the testimony 
they hear.” It is to meet this situation 
that eight new judgeships have been 
created by the Legislature, and that a 
non-partisan committee of thirty-five men 
fairly representative of the New York Bar 
have selected eight candidates for these 
new judgeships. ‘Together with the eight 
new candidacies there are two nomina- 
tions to fill vacancies in the Supreme 
Court, a nomination for Surrogate, and 
two nominations for the General Ses- 
sions, which is one of the local Criminal 
Courts. On the committee selecting 
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these thirteen candidates were such men 
as Mr. Joseph Choate, ex- Ambassador 
to England, Judge Alton B. Parker, 
Democratic candidate for the Presidency 
in 1904, Secretary Taft, and Secretary 
Root. With them were associated both 
Democratic and Republican lawyers of 
the highest character and standing. Dur- 
ing the summer petitions were circulated 
among the lawyers of New’ York, and 
the candidates to be voted ‘or under the 
emblem of ‘the Judiciary Nominators ”’ 
were nominated by petition before any 
party convention met to select judiciary 
candidates. Of the thirteen candidates 
for judgeships thus presented to the 


*people by popular nomination, independ- 


ent of any convention or party machine, 
twelve have been indorsed on the regu- 
lar Republican ticket and two on the 
Tammany-Hearst ticket. Most of the 
other nominees for these judgeships on 
the Tammany-Hearst ticket are political 
hacks and notoriously unfit for judge- 
ships which require the highest type of 
impartial, non-political, and incorruptible 
character. Mr. Jerome’s election as 
District Attorney on a nomination made 
by petition was a victory for the cause 
of democratic government—that is tosay, 
a government of the people, for the peo- 
ple, by the people. The candidacy of 
the thirteen judges nominated by the 
Judiciary Nominators is not so pictur- 
esque and dramatic as was that of Mr. 
Jerome, but it is quite as vital to good 
government and to the elimination from 
politics of the domination of the boss 
and the corrupt corporation. No politi- 
cal office-holder can do so much harm 
to our National life and institutions as a 
prejudiced and subservient judge, to say 
nothing of acorruptone. And the plain 
issue involved in the plucky campaign 
which the Judiciary Nominators are mak- 
ing is this: Shall our judges serve the 
people whose rights they are elected to 
protect, or the bosses who too often 
succeed in being protected in their mis- 
deeds ? 

ars An interesting phase 
New York Campaign of the New York 

campaign is one that 
has received small attention; it is the 
canvass of the Socialist party. Standing 
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for the extension of the system of public 
ownership and operation which we now 
have in the streets, parks, water-works, 
and schools, to all means by which the 
necessities of life are produced (as land, 
mines, buildings, railways, and all ma- 
chinery), it finds no point of contact with 
either conservative or radical of the old 
parties. The leaders of the Socialist 
party believe that Mr. Hearst is attempt- 
ing to use the growth of the Socialist 
sentiment for his own purpose. Mr. 
Hearst has, however, explicitly declared 
that he is not a Socialist, and the Inde- 
pendence League has issued a tract 
arguing against Socialism. Mr. J. G. 
Phelps Stokes, who was an associate of 
Mr. Hearst on the Municipal Ownership 
ticket last fall, has joined the Socialist 
party, and is stumping the State for the 
Socialist candidate, John C. Chase, the 
former Socialist Mayor of Haverhill, Mas- 
sachusetts. Keeping up its propaganda 
every day of the year, the Socialist party 
has increased in voting strength in New 
York State from 12,000 in 1900 to 36,000 
in 1904. Mr. Slobodin, the Socialist 
candidate for Attorney-General, writes 
to The Outlook: “ The Socialist move- 
ment cannot be stampeded. Mr. Hearst 
will shortly find the pace set by Social- 
ism too fast for him. . . . The Socialist 
party would be glad to have honest 
Hearst its avowed adherent. It is glad 
to have ambitious Hearst an open 
enemy.” Mr. Slobodin informs us that 
during the present campaign over two 
million pieces of literature on behalf of 
the Socialist party were sent out from 
State headquarters alone, besides enor- 
mous quantities that are circulated by 
local committees; that not less than a 
hundred Socialist agitators have trav- 
ersed the State, and above three hundred 
speakers are active in New York City; 
and that the Socialist meetings, to use 
his own words, “ rival in magnitude any 
of those held by the old parties, though 
the Socialist party does not resort to 
music or fireworks to attract a crowd.” 
The influence of this party, which repre- 
sents avowedly a class movement, upon 
Mr. Hearst’s campaign, which is based 
largely on an appeal to class passions, 
cannot very well be estimated; but it 
must be considerable. 
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During the two months 
and a half after April 18 
San Francisco was prob- 
ably the most orderly large city in the 
United States. Violence and crime were 
practically unknown. During that time 
the saloons and liquor stores of the city 
were closed tight. About the middle of 
July the saloons were permitted to open 
again. ‘This action of the city govern- 
ment was accompanied by the expectation 
on the part of many citizens of an out- 
break of violence and disorder. Clergy- 
men, and it is said even the police, 
advised men and women to carry fire- 
arms for their own protection. For the 
past three months San Francisco has 
been living under a reign of terror. In 
eighty days eighty-three murders, rob- 
beries, and assaults were registered on 
the police records. A despatch to Ridg- 
way’s, the new weekly periodical, re- 
ports the sale in San Francisco dur- 
ing one week in October of over six 
thousand revolvers. ‘The police have 
been and are powerless to preserve 
order and protect the city—in the opin- 
ion of the best citizens of San Francisco 
because the heads of the force are cor- 
rupt and are doing the will of a corrupt 
city government. A Citizens’ Committee 
of One Hundred has been organized to 
work for the overthrow of the machine 
which absolutely controls the govern- 
ment and for the purging of the police 
force. A fund of $100,000 is being 
collected among San Francisco business 
men, headed by Mr. Rudolph Spreckels, 
who guarantees the sum, for an investi- 
gation of municipal corruption. Mr. 
Francis J. Heney, who, as an Assistant 
United States District Attorney, success- 
fully prosecuted the Oregon land fraud 
cases, has been engaged to make the in- 
vestigation. He has been appointed by 
District Attorney Langdon as a deputy in 
his office. He is assisted by Mr. William J. 
Burns, who rendered valuable assistance 
in the land fraud cases, and who resigned 
from the United States Secret Service 
to undertake the work in San Francisco. 
The machine, made anxious by the prep- 
aration for the investigation, has attempt- 
ed a counter move. Acting Mayor Gal- 
lagher (Mayor Schmitz is in Europe, 
where he is visiting Continental cities 
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in search of suggestions for the rebuild- 
ing of San Francisco along better 
lines!) removed the District Attorney 
from office and appointed “ Abe” Ruef, 
the all-powerful boss of San Francisco, 
to his place. Mr. Langdon, however, 
declined to consider himself removed, 
claiming that the provision under which 
the Mayor acted was clearly unconstitu- 
tional. The fight promises to be a bitter 
one, with the best citizenship of the city 
on one side, and a corrupt city govern- 
ment, under the domination of an astute 
but unscrupulous boss, on the other. 


A horrible accident 
occurred on Sunday 
of this week at a 
drawbridge 
Atlantic City on an electric through line 
owned by the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
Three passenger cars jumped the track 
at the drawbridge, and two of them 
plunged to the bottom in twenty feet of 
water. Over fifty imprisoned passengers 
were drowned. ‘The signal had told the 
engineer that the bridge was properly 
closed and locked, and that the track 
was clear. ‘The company claims that the 
track was in good condition, but says that 
until the cars are raised out of the water it 
will be impossible to determine the cause 
of the accident. Of course a critical ex- 
amination of the equipment is promised. 
But will an examination by an interested 
party greatly comfort the relatives and 
friends of the killed and injured, or re- 
assure those who remember that other 
railway wreck ten years ago on the 
Atlantic City meadows, when, as on 
Sunday, over fifty persons were killed; 
or reassure that wider body of those inter- 
ested, the whole mass of American citi- 
zens? For the question of safety in travel 
is no merely local concern, and an acci- 
dent in one place calls forth increasing 
apprehension as to what may happen in 
another. This latest disaster will, we 
hope, elicit expressions of resentment 
that Americans have not the same oppor- 
tunity for independent investigation as 
have Englishmen, that we have no Bu- 
reau of Railways in our Department of 
Commerce, as England has in its Board 
of Trade. It is true that the Inter-State 
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Commerce Commission makes an annual 
report to Congress, somewhat simiiar to 
the quarterly and yearly reports of the 
English Bureau to Parliament. But what 
a world-wide difference there is in the 
information in those reports! In Eng- 
land each accident as it occurs is inves- 
tigated by the Government; in America 
the accidents are investigated by the 
railways, and the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission bases its reports on the 
results of their investigations. More- 
over, in England, when the report of 
a particular accident is published, the 
reader is enlightened, not only as to the 
cause of the accident, but also as to its 
responsibility and as to recommenda- 
tions for future guidance. If this latest 
American railway disaster were to be 
independently investigated, one of the 
first matters to receive attention would be, 
not so much whether the particular forms 
of equipment were adequate, but whether 
an electrified railway, first opened to the 
public on September 15, had been thor- 
oughly tested in every part before that 
date. It is presumable that it had been ; 
for another great company shortly to 
open an clectric line has assigned fifty 
thousand dollars as the expense of the 
road’s testing, which will occur a//er the 
contractor has declared it to be ready for 
business. But these provisions of pie- 
vention, as well as the investigations of 
disaster, the placing of responsibility, 
and the recommendations for the future, 
should not be left to the railway compa- 
nies themselves. The interest of their 
patrons, the people, demands governmen- 
tal investigation and regulation. 


The remarkable 
systems in force 
in Australia and 
New Zealand aim by drastic legislation 
to prevent monopoly in land and indus- 
trial tyranny by either capital or labor as 
against the other. ‘These systems are 
still in a formative stage ; reports differ 
widely as to their working; only the 
optimist and theorist believes that they 
have established a claim to be taken as 
models by other countries; but they are 
so amazingly bold in their disregard of 
the set formulas of old-fashioned political 
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economists, and strike so directly at evils 
that are recognized as social dangers the 
world over, that they certainly deserve 
close study. Most people would confi- 
dently say offhand that the so-called 
socialistic laws of New Zealand and 
Australia were passed at the demand of 
the labor unions. In fact,as Mr. Charles 
Edward Russell in an article in the cur- 
rent “ Everybody’s Magazine” shows, 
in New Zealand the movement started 
with the general disgust at an unendur- 
able and ridiculous sympathetic strike. 
New Zealand longshoremen struck with- 
out the slightest grievance because Aus- 
tralian longshoremen had “ gone out ;” 
public inconvenience was extreme ; pub- 


lic indignation ran high; merchants and’ 


professional men worked on the wharfs 
rather than give in; and when the trouble 
was settled, every one was in favor of 
some method of dealing with labor 
troubles which would abolish strikes. 
In Australia, it is true, as Miss Alice 
Henry says in her interesting paper in 
the present issue of The Outlook 
(one of the series on Industrial Democ- 
racy), that the Labor party, which 
has forced legislation by throwing the 
scale as between two other parties, was 
“born of trades-unionism ;” it is also true, 
as Mr. John Graham Brooks says in an 
article in the current Atlantic Monthly, 
that “‘ the assault began in the Australian 
colonies in 1890, when trades-unionism 
received a defeat so crushing as to turn 
its full strength into the political field.” 
What the Labor party has accomplished 
politically in Australia is told by Miss 
Henry. Its objective is, first, national- 
ism; secondly, the collective ownership 
of monopolies and the extension of the 
State’s industrial and economic function. 
Practically, it has exercised political 
opportunism and has been glad to accept 
individual measures rather than insist 
on a complete social programme. In 
New Zealand, if Mr. Russell is to be 
believed, “antagonism between labor and 
capital has become chiefly a reminis- 
cence.” The arbitration system is com- 
pulsory, and means have been found to 
make the unions as well as the capitalists 
obey its decisions’; the iaw legalized the 
union, organized it, and “ dragged it up.” 
Practically the court of arbitration fixes, 


when asked to do so, a minimum wage, 
and establishes it for two years under 
heavy penalties for the capitalist who 
refuses to pay it, while, as we under- 
stand it, the workman who refuses to 
accept the wage loses his license to work 
at his trade. An arbitrary arbitration, 
indeed! But it is asserted that it works 
smoothly and that strikes are now 
unknown. Other rigid laws establish 
an eight-hour day, fix the rate of pay for 
overtime, forbid women and children to 
work more than a certain number of 
hours of overtime for any pay, forbid 
children under fourteen to work at all 
and demand school certificates from chil- 
dren fourteen to sixteen years old, de- 
cree a half-holiday the year around, en- 
force employers’ liability for accident, 
abolish the company store, insist upon 
sanitation, light, and air, and in other 
ways override and contemn the ancient 
“right of private contract ” theory in the 
most ruthless way—for the common 
good. In both Australia and New Zea- 
land land monopoly was a_ recognized 
danger ; forced sales by large owners to 
the Government, sales on easy terms by 
the latter to small settlers, and a gradu- 
ated land tax, have been and are being 
tried as relief measures. NotGovernment 
ownership, but private ownership under 
strict Government control and limitation, 
has been the principle followed in New 
Zealand ; and although in Australia the 
theoretical view of the Labor party has 
been rather that of Mr. Bryan than that 
of Mr. Roosevelt, the actual legislation 
has, so far as it has gone, had the trend 
of control rather than collective owner- 
ship. 


The cultivation of the poppy 


is carried on extensively, not 

— only in India, but in China. 
Indian opium is commonly held to be 
the more delicate of the two; its effects 
are not so immediately apparent. To 
this, as well as to the lower price, is due 
the immense use of Chinese rather than 
Indian opiuni by the Chinese. ‘The 
consternation of Indian growers, with 
their decreasing Chinese market, can 
therefore be imagined at reading an 
edict of the Chinese Government, pub- 
lished the other day, which orders the 
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formation of a commission of inquiry 
into the best means of prohibiting the 
use of opium within the next ten years, 
Coincidently with this it was announced 
that Yuan-Shi-Kai, Viceroy of the prov- 
ince of Chili and the most influential 
statesman in China to-day, himself free 
from the opium habit, had dismissed an 
officer from the army because the latter 
was aconfirmed opium user. Not only did 
the British Government, by the war of 
1840, force the use of opium on China, 
but, according tothese critics, it stillforces 
it. While the Indian Government can 
hardly interfere with poppy cultivation 
in the peninsula without exasperating 
the native States, the loss to Indian 
revenue if the Chinese edict ultimately 
results in stopping the opium importation 
from India would not be so great as 
might be supposed. Possibly Mr. Morley 
had this in mind when he said, the other 
day, in the House of Commons, that if 
China seriously wanted to restrict her 
consumption of opium, the British Gov- 
ernment would not close the door to an 
agreement. However willing the Chi- 
nese Government might be to influence 
those Englishmen who would bring pub- 
lic opinion to bear upon their Govern- 
ment towards abolishing India’s treaty 
privileges with China concerning opium, 
it is quite another question whether the 
Chinese Government would care to 
diminish its own income from opium- 
growing. Even some Chinamen who 
denounce the opium trade have been 
growers of the poppy on their own es- 
tates, as, for example, so it is said, the 
late Li-Hung-Chang. Opium is a crop 
easily grown. Any Chinaman, with a 
litle back yard, can thus obtain a 
proportionately considerable revenue. 
Hence, despite the high tax, we judge 
that their home-grown opium will, if 
Chinese diplomats have their way, ulti- 
mately oust the Indian product. Fur- 
thermore, we should not be surprised 
if the net result of any agitation, whether 
political or moral, would be, not a ces- 
sation of the use of opium in China, but 
an increase of the tax upon the opium 
fields so as gradually to reduce the de- 
mand. Thus the Government would 
attain a diplomatic, financial, and prac- 
tical solution of the difficulty. 
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The new French Prime 
Minister, M. Clemen- 
ceau, has made a num- 
ber of changes in his Cabinet which 
give promise of a continuation of the 
policy of M. Waldeck-Rousseau in the 
matter of relations with the Vatican, and 
of the pacific and sound policy of the 
Foreign Office in its diplomatic relations 
with other countries ; a diplomacy which 
has removed many causes of irritation 
and has greatly advanced the position 
and influence of France. The most 
picturesque figure in the new Cabinet, 
however, will be General Picquart, who 
becomes Minister of War. ‘Those who 
remember how this brave officer was 
abused a few years ago, when he seemed 
to stand almost alone in France among 
men of his class, and to have destroyed 
all his hopes of professional advance- 
ment, will recognize in his appearance 
at the head of the War Office a combina- 
tion of substantial and poetic justice 
which would fill out the full demands of 
the most romantic drama. When the 
feeling against Dreyfus was such that it 
was almost impossible to speak his name 
without creating a riot, and the tide was 
running as hard and as fast as the most 
malignant Jew-baiters could wish, Gen- 
eral Picquart was delegated to investi- 
gate and report upon the case, on the 
supposition that he would buttress the 
charges of a conspiracy the like of 
which has rarely been known outside 
the realm of fiction. General Picquart 
happened to be an intelligent, independ- 
ent, and brave man. ‘To his astonish- 
ment, he found that Captain Dreyfus, 
instead of being a traitor, was the victim 
of an infamous conspiracy of treachery, 
forgery, and malice of many kinds, and 
he said so with the utmost frankness ; 
whereupon he was degraded from his 
military rank and imprisoned on false 
charges; and he promptly gave notice 
that if he were found dead in his cell, 
as Henry had been found, it would not 
be a case of suicide. No one struck a 
heavier blow at the conspiracy than Gen- 
eral Picquart ; and he will always stand 
with Zola, Clemenceau, and a few other 
men as types of civic courage and of 
the best French spirit. The wheel has 
come full circle. Zola is in the Pan- 
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theon, but he added immensely to his 
reputation throughout the world by his 
courage ; Clemenceau has become Prime 
Minister of France; and General Pic- 
quart has been placed at the head of 
the very department which attempted to 
crush him under its heel. Never was 
the truth of the old text, “‘ Whatsoever 
a man soweth, that shall he also reap,” 
more strikingly illustrated than in this 
remarkable case. Dreyfus wears the 
ribbon of the Legion of Honor; the men 
who gathered around him have all 
gained lasting fame from that very act; 
while, on the other hand, Henry was 
found dead in his cell, and Paty du Clam, 
Fsterhazy, Mercier, and the rest of the 
group who attempted to drive Dreyfus 
to his death are covered with infamy. 


; The memoirs of the late 
Kaiser versus Prince Chlodwig von 


Bismarck Hohenlohe, the German 


Chancellor, have just been published by 
order of the Chancellor’s younger son, 
Prince Alexander. ‘They contain the 
first authentic account of the resignation 
of the “Iron Chancellor,” Prince von Bis- 
marck, the account being given by Will- 
iam II. himself to the elder Hohenlohe. 
According to the telegraphed excerpts, 
the young Emperor had ordered decrees 
to be drawn up for an international con- 
ference for the protection of workmen, 
despite Bismarck’s vehement protests. 
The Chancellor, however, agitated among 
the diplomats in Berlin against the con- 
ference, and, when he saw that the diplo- 
mats were more frequently with the Kaiser 
than at the Chancellery, produced an 
old Cabinet order which forbade Minis- 
ters to have audience of the Emperor 
without the Chancellor being present. 
William II. demanded its repeal. Bis- 
marck at first assented and then ignored 
the matter, until the Emperor sent Gen- 
eral von Hahnke to tell the Chancellor 
to repeal the order or to resign. After 
some hesitation, Bismarck resigned. The 
final interview of Bismarck with the 
Kaiser was so violent that William II. 
afterwards said, “He was very near 
throwing the inkpot at my head.” <A 
chief difficulty lay in the Emperor’s well- 
founded distrust of Bismarck’s forcign 
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policy, for, according to these very frank 
memoirs, the Chancellor was unscrupu- 
lously working in the direction of aban- 
doning Austria and the Triple Alliance, 
and effecting a Russian understanding 
the result of which was evident during 
the recent Russo-Japanese War. ‘The 
last weeks of the “ Iron ” Chancellorship 
were doubtless, as the Emperor described 
them, “a beastly time,” for, as he added, 
“it was a question whether the Hohen- 
zollern dynasty or the Bismarck dynasty 
was going to govern.” ‘The final reason 
for the rupture lay “in the way in which 
Bismarck treated his Majesty, and the 
unfavorable opinions regarding the Fm- 
peror which he [ Bismarck] expressed in 
conversation with diplomatists, as well 
as the unfriendly way in which the inter- 
course between the two was conducted.” 


Although William 
II. emerges from 
this scrutinizing 
side-light with credit, he telegraphed to 
the late Chancellor’s eldest son that he 
had seen with indignation the publication 
in the newspapers of letters concerning 
the Imperial relations with Prince Bis- 
marck and the resignation of that Chan- 
cellor; that, as the Imperial permission 
had not been received, he regarded the 
publication as showing surprising want 
of tact, and, as the Kaiser’s name 
had been introduced, unforeseen con- 
sequences might follow. Prince Philip 
replied that he was not responsible for- 
the publication of the memoirs, which 
were the sole property of his brother 
Alexander. Prince Alexander has now 
found it convenient to resign his office 
and to announce that in future he will 
reside chiefly on the Riviera. ‘There 
has been much speculation among stu- 
dents of modern history as to Prince 
Hohenlohe’s motive in writing the men 
oirs. It seems probable that, having 
become thoroughly convinced of Ger 
many’s ambiguous position before the 
world, he determined to let the light of 
day upon Bismarckian intrigues. Fur 
thermore, as a South German, believing 
that Prussian dominion boded little last- 
ing good to the German State as a whole, 
he may have determined to warn Ger 
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mans of the risks to which they must be 
exposed if the Empire were to be carried 


on in obedience to Bismarckian, that is 


to Prussian, principles. Granting this, it 
is surprising that the memoirs should 
have been published, while many of 
the persons described in them are still 
alive. It is one of the unwritten laws 
of diplomacy that an intimate, personal 
history of a particular period may not 
be published until thirty years—a gener- 
ation—shall.have gone by. That is why 
the manuscript of the third volume of 
Bismarck’s own “ Gedanken und Erin- 
nerungen ” remains locked up in a bank 
vault. With its publication a yet more 
authoritative light should be thrown upon 
recent German and especially Prussian 
policy, of which for full forty years 
Bismarck was the directing spirit. 


Wanted—A During the past year 
Library for Japan the ' Rev, Sidney L. 
Gulick, the author of 

“The Evolution of the Japanese,” has 
been spending a year of study in America 
and Europe. While here he has given 
himself to public speaking and authorship, 
and in each department has won a high 
place as a man of profound wisdom in 
dealing with the social and religious prob- 
lems of Japan. He returns to Japan at 
an early date to take charge of the chair 
of Philosophy and ‘Theology in the Doshi- 
sha—the largest Christian educational 
institution in Japan... Its library is small 
and out of date. Gathered many years 
since, it is lacking in recent books, espe- 
cially in theology. The condition can 
be imagined if any one of our theologi- 
cal seminaries had added no books within 
the last ten years. Mr. Gulick, during 
the year spent in the universities of 
Great Britain, Germany, and America, 
has learned the changes going on in the 
churches, as brought about by these uni- 
versities and their recent publications. 
He sees that an immediate change must 
be made in Japan, or infidelity, already 
active, will overcome the churches whose 
pastors are wholly unprovided with mod- 
ern books, a prospect grotesque if it 
were not tragical—a hundred Christian 
students and pastors able to read Eng- 
lish, but with no English books to read 


except such as the enemies of Chris- 
tianity are ready to thrust into the hands 
of the people. Mr. Gulick, realizing the 
inability of the American Board to meet 
this urgent need of modern books, 
consulted with the Rev. Anson Phelps 
Stokes, Secretary of Yale, who was then 
in close contact with him, as to any pos- 
sible way out of this grave condition. 
The result was a letter written by Mr. 
Gulick stating that five hundred dollars 
was needed at once. A quick reply 
was returned, inclosing the amount from 
a few persons who had a keen sense of 
the injustice and folly of requiring bricks 
without straw. Mr. Gulick in this ap- 
peal also suggested a larger need— 
namely, an endowment for yielding the 
Doshisha annually such a sum that the 
library can circulate the books which 
the pastors of the churches need to put 
them on the same ground with clergymen 
athome. Sevenclergymen, whose stand- 
ing and fitness justify the position they 
have assumed, have undertaken to see if 
a work so laden with good sense and 
spiritual purpose will not, as it were, 
fulfill itself. They will, however, act 
through the American Board, and a sec- 
retary and treasurer of theirown. Among 
these seven are Dr. Munger, of New 
Haven,and Dr. Gordon, of Boston. ‘The 
Treasurer is Mr. Edward H. Chandler, 
3 Joy Street, Boston, who will account 
for all sums received, and forward the 
same to Mr. Gulick. 


9) 


This appeal hardly calls 
for any indorsement by 
The Outlook. But a 
paragraph of interpretation may be jus- 
tified. Christianity is not all comprised 
in the Four Gospels; it includes also the 
history of the Church comprised in the 
Book of Acts, and of ethical and theo- 
logical thought in the apostolical epistles. 
But neither the history of the Church nor 
the growth of Christian thought stopped 
with the close of the apostolic epoch. 
Christianity is the seed, and all that has 
grown out of the seed. Ethically it in- 
cludes the abolition of slavery and the 
emancipation of industry, the substitu- 
tion of representative government for 
autocracy, the sacredness of the marriage 
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tie and the permanence of the marriage 
relation, the elevation and emancipation 
of woman, the organization of public 
systems of education, the distribution of 
wealth and the diffusion of comfort, the 
transformation of criminal jurisprudence 
from a system of revenge to a system of 
redemption. ‘Theologically it includes 
faith in God as a Being of infinite love, 
who not only requires righteousness of 
his children, but also helps them to at- 
tain righteousness, a consequent hope 
both for the individual and for society 
which is an inspiration to progress, and 
a respect for all men founded on the 
faith that all men are children of one 
Father who is in heaven—in other 
words, there has been developed out of 
the New Testament a new theology, a 
new sociology, and a new anthropology. 
The West does not wish to impose upon 
the East its solution of these and kindred 
ethical aad philosophical problems. But 
we certainly do want to let the East know 
how these problems have appeared to us, 
what solutions we have discovered, what 
successes we have achieved, what failures 
suffered, and what processes and experi- 
ments employed. This is what the library 
will give to them. ‘They ought to get 
from us not merely the New ‘Testament, 
not chiefly evangelistic appeals based 
upon the New Testament, but also the 
history which Christian thought and life 
have been writing in Christendom for 
the nineteen centuries since Christ 
preached the Sermon on the Mount and 
Paul gave his message on Mars Hill, 
And such a library ought to contain the 
great works of the great thinkers, and 
the modern books of medern thinkers 
whose greatness can be tested only by 
time. Mr. Gulick truly says: “ The ‘great 
debate ’ and the final campaigns between 
Christian theism and Buddhist panthe- 
ism will not take place in Christian 
lands, but in Japan and China. As 
important, probably, as the missionaries 
sent to Japan are the books from Chris- 
tian lands. And the influence of books 
is to be an increasing factor as time 
goeson. Atheistic, agnostic, and strictly 
scientific books find easy access to 
Japan. It is for us to see that Christian 
books take their rightful place in mold- 
ing the life of new Japan.” 
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The Present Crisis 


The question before the American 
people to-day is one that concerns the 
foundations of. democracy. Shall the 
government control the corporations, and 
the people control the government? The 
“trust issue” and the boss issue” are 
not two issues but one issue. In the 
struggle to settle it the opposing forces 
are not clearly drawn up. Many good 
citizens intent on advancing some sub- 
sidiary political doctrine are helping to 
fight the battles of the lawless corpora- 
tions and the unscrupulous bosses. In 
general, however, the people are on one 
side, and organized privilege, supported 
by party bosses, is on the other. 

In such a crisis the greatest enemy to 
the Republic is the man who confuses 
the issue: the man who parleys with the 
enemy, drives into the enemy’s camp 
natural recruits for the army of the peo- 
ple, brings obloquy and disgrace upon 
the popular cause, and infects the forces 
of the people with the spirit of mutual 
suspicion, with disorderliness, and with 
mutiny. 

Because he is such a man The Outlook 
is opposed to William Randolph Hearst 
and all his works. 

Mr. Hearst has parleyed with the 
enemy. ‘The enemy of the people is not 
the rich man as such. Mr. Hearst him- 
self admits that. The enemy is irre- 
sponsible privilege. ‘This enemy depends 
chiefly on two great powers : the lawless 
corporation and the _ political boss. 
Neither could exist without the other. 
With both these powers Mr. Hearst 
has clasped hands. His own  news- 
paper properties he has so incorporated 
that he escapes the payment of the 
tax which he, like the owner of any 
other productive industry, ought to pay; 
in other words, he is of choice profit- 
ing by irresponsible privilege. He has 
made arrangements with bosses, not 
once but many times, for his own polit- 
ical advantage ; specifically, in this cam- 
paign he has not only secured the Demo- 
cratic nomination for Governor of New 
York by an arrangement with one of the 
worst of all the bosses who have cursed 
the State, but has actually done his best 
to deliver the judiciary of the State into 
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the hands of that boss; in other words, 
he is utilizing for his own advancement 
the methods and practices of boss rule. 

Mr. Hearst is doing his best to drive 
into the enemy’s camp men who would 
naturally enlist on the side of the people ; 
and those whom he cannot drive out 
he is trying to discredit as if they were 
traitors. Mr. Richard Watson Gilder, as 
Mr. Jacob Riis has pointed out, pro- 
moted reforms in the tenement-house 
laws which saved “ annually more than 
twelve thousand baby lives in the 
crowded tenements ” against the greed 
of tenement-house owners; and yet, be- 
cause Mr, Gilder has opposed Mr. Hearst, 
Mr. Hearst in his paper insults him by 
calling him a “ pathetic imitation of a 
young girl,” and likens him to “ a quiver- 
ing little sensitive mouse.” Happily, the 
insults of a man like Mr. Hearst cannot 
move a man like Mr. Gilder; but they 
doubtless alienate weaker men who might 
otherwise help to swell the people’s 
forces. Mr. Edward B. Whitney acted 
as counsel against a street railway com- 
pany in restraining certain lawless acts, 
and served, as an associate has testified, 
without receiving a cent of pay; later he 
accepted a fee from Mr. Hearst in a suit 
against a gas company. Now, because 
Mr. Whitney is nominated on a judiciary 
ticket which Mr. Hearst opposes, Mr. 
Hearst in public speech declares, “‘ Mr. 
Whitney appeared in our case, which we 
brought for the people, and I paid him 
$1,500 for so doing. If he exhibited 
public spirit, he exhibited just $1,500 
worth.” Such examples might be multi- 
plied, 

Mr. Hearst has brought obloquy upon 
the cause of popular government. He, 
and his newspapers for him, have insist- 
ently claimed the chiéf credit for the 
fight against corporate abuses until he 
has been identified in the minds of 
many people with the people’s cause. 
At the same time, chiefly through his 
newspapers, he has become identified 
In the public mind with  sensational- 
ism, mendacity, and violence. He has 
played with reputations ; and has slung 
at men foul epithets without stint, as 
When last week in the Journal he calls 
Mr. Joseph H. Choate “ servile lick- 
spittle of the Trusts ;” he has not even 
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stopped at befouling a woman, as in the 
case of Mrs. Annie Nathan Meyer. His 
newspaper practices have brought an 
evil name upon the cause he is supposed 
to espouse. 

Mr. Hearst has infected the forces of 
the people with the spirit of mutual sus- 
picion, with disorderliness, and with 
mutiny. If the people are to keep the 
government out of the hands of the 
managers of special interests and out of 
the hands of the bosses, they must be 
united. Yet Mr. Hearst, more than any 
one else, has fostered and organized 
class hatred. ‘This is the substance of 
Mr. Lewis S. Chanler’s tribute to Mr. 
Hearst. It is undoubtedly true. To 
teach people to hate certain individuals 
and certain classes of their fellow-men 
has been the chief function of the Hearst 
papers and of the Hearst speeches. 
Men who unite on a basis of a common 
hatred end by hating one another. Mr. 
Hearst’s influence is promoting the 
disorganization of the people’s forces. 

Moreover, the real leader of a self- 
governing people is not one who gives 
the people things and advertises his 
beneficence, after the manner of Mr. 
Hearst in his efforts to win © popular 
support ; that is destructive not only of 
democratic methods, it is destructive of 
even the democratic spirit. !n the strug- 
gle for the preservation of the Union 
there was no one who attempted to bribe 
the people into accepting his leader- 
ship. As Mr. Thomas M. Osborne says, 
Mr. Hearst ‘“‘is a modern instance of 
those degenerate Roman millionaires 
who bought their offices from the people 
with bread and circuses, a new and sin- 
ister figure in our political history.” 

As the greatest enemy to the church 
is not the avowed unbeliever but the 
hypocrite within the church; as the 
greatest enemy to organized labor is not 
the open opponent of the trade union, 
but the thug within the trade union; as 
the greatest enemy to organized wealth 
is not the violent anarchist but the greedy 
corporation magnate; so the greatest 
enemy to democracy is the man who, 
while wearing the uniform of democracy, 
subverts in all his actions the principles 
upon which self-government rests. It is 
futile to try to advance any principle by 
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means of an unprincipled man. It is 
because we believe in democracy, there- 
fore, that we regard Mr. Hearst with the 
same dread and hostility as that with 
which Cicero regarded Catiline. 

In this crisis the people need wise 
leaders. That the government may 
control the corporations, and that the 
people may control the government, the 
Nation must hold to those leaders who, 
like Lincoln, patiently and without mal- 
ice are ready to go ahead with every 
step as the people are ready to follow. 
Such a leader in the Nation is Mr. 
Roosevelt; such a leader in the State of 
New York is Mr. Hughes. 


The Ohio Standard Oil 


Case 


Some fuller information respecting the 
recent decision in Ohio, briefly reported 
by us last week, enables us to give our 
readers an account of the methods pur- 
sued by the Standard O11 Company to 
maintain a practical monopoly in oil, in 
violation of the spirit not merely of spe- 
cial statutes but of Anglo-Saxon law since 
the days of Queen Elizabeth. To give 
the method in detail would only confuse 
the reader ; apparently it is to the com- 
plication of the method that the company 
trusts for avoiding the legal prohibitions. 
In 1882 the stockholders in thirty-nine 
oil companies, among them the Standard 
Oil Company of Ohio, surrendered their 
stock to nine trustees to hold in trust 
and divide among them the earnings 
and profits of the thirty-nine companies. 
This of course put an end to all compe- 
tition between the companies, made them 
to all interests and purposes one com- 
pany, and to it gave a monopoly in the 
territory before occupied by the thirty- 
nine companies. ‘This combination was 
declared by the Supreme Court of Ohio 
illegal in 1892, and the Standard Oil 
Company of Ohio, against which legal 
proceedings had been brought, was re- 
quired to withdraw from the trust. ‘The 
effect of this decision was, of course, to 
dissolve the trust; whereupon a new 
combination was made. The trustees of 
the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 
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were increased from three to nine; that 
company purchased a majority of the 
stock of the thirty-nine supposedly com- 
peting companies, and issued its own 
stock therefor. Thus simultaneously 
the old combination was abandoned and 
a new combination having the same effect 
was substituted. The way in which this 
new combination worked is thus illus- 
trated in a statement received from an 
Ohio correspondent : 


The Manhattan [a subsidiary oil company 
alleged to be controlled by the Standard 
will go into a field where the National 0; 
Company, an honest, independent competi- 
tor of the Standard, is buying oil, and, 
paralleling the lines of the National, will 
pay five cents a barrel more for oil 
than the National pays. Then it takes this 
oil and runs it through the pipes of the 
Buckeye Pipe Line Company, which pre- 
tends to be an independent transportation 
company for the transportation of oil, into 
the refinery of the Standard Oil Company, 
and sells it to that company for five cents a 
barrel less than it pays for it. It does not 
attempt to buy any oil in the fields where 
there is no competitor to the Standard. It 
is a concealed weapon to destroy co:apeti- 
tion; it is a decoy held out, pretending to be 
independent for the purpose of putting down 
competition in any particular territory without 
affecting in any way the price the Standard 
pays for oil. The Standard says to its cus- 
tomers, “ We have nothing to do with that; 
our price is ninety-five cents a barrel. lf 
these people want to pay a dollar, that is none 
of our business,” although “ these people ” 
are buying oil for the Standard, and selling to 
the Seandard for less than they pay for it. 
They pretend to be an independent corpora- 
tion, when, if they were really independent, 
they would be losing five cents on every bar- 
rel of oil they buy. 


The majority of the stock of this 
Manhattan Company is owned by a cor- 
poration organized in England, entitled 
The Industrial Development Syndicate 
of England ; supposedly, an English cor- 
poration is not under the jurisdiction of 
American courts. What will be the 
effect of this device on legal proceedings 
remains to be seen. 

What is popularly known as the Stand- 
ard Oil Company—the great parent cor- 
poration or “trust” that controls with al- 
most absolute power the production, man- 
ufacturing, and selling of petroleum in the 
United States—is a New Jersey corpora- 
tion. Over it the State of Ohio has no 
authority. But it has authority over 
“The Standard Oil Company of Ohio,” 
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one of the thirty-nine above-described 
subsidiary companies of the trust. It 
is this Ohio branch of the trust that has 
been convicted of entering into a com- 
bination which violates the Valentine 
anti-trust law of Ohio. ‘This law forbids 
any combination of persons or corpora- 
tions formed to restrict trade, reduce 
production, increase prices, prevent com- 
petition, or otherwise establish a monop- 
oly. 

In so far as the object of the law in 
Ohio and the proceedings under it is to 
prevent combination and_ re-establish 
competition, The Outlook believes that 
it must eventually fail. ‘The forces that 
make for combination are too strong to 
be resisted; the advantages which result 
from combination are too great and too 
obvious to be sacrificed. It is a great 
deal better for the traveling public to 
travel from New York to Washington on 
one railroad under the control of one 
corporation than, as they did formerly, 
on four or five connecting roads. It is 
a great deal better for the general public 
to have oil sold by a few great corpora- 
tions, who can afford to keep the oil 
approximately up to a specified standard, 
than by a great number of small traders, 
who are put by competition under strong 
temptation to lower the quality in order 
to lower the price. Since the slaughter 
of cattle has been carried on upon a 
large scale in a comparatively few great 
packing-houses, the meat served in coun- 
try taverns has averaged much better 
than in the old days when there were 
butchering establishments in every vil- 
lage. What the community needs is not 
to have combination destroyed and com- 
petition re-established, but to have com- 
binations open, not secret, conducted 
under the law, not in evasion of the law, 
and for the benefit of the public, not for 
the exploitation of the public. 

There is no more important question 
before the American people to-day than 
this: Can wealthy and influential law- 
breakers be compelled to obey the law, 
or are they superior to the law? Is the 
State sovereign, or are there corporate 
sovereignties within the State which are 
superior to the State? Not merely the 
people at the polls, not merely legislators 
in their legislative halls, but judges on 


the bench, have no more important ques- 
tion beiore them. ‘The value of the de- 
cisions of the courts in the New York 
Central Railroad and the Standard Oil 
cases lies not merely nor mainly in the 
fact that the one promises to make 
rebates and the other monopolistic com- 
binations more difficult. It lies in the 
indication which they afford that power- 
ful violators of the law can be called to 
account in America. What causes popu- 
lar discontent is not that wages are too 
low nor that salaries are too high, but 
that there is growing up in America a 
privileged class which appears to the 
common people to be above the law. 
Our public officials, whether they be 
legislative, executive, or judicial, have 
no more important duty to perform than 
so to enact law, enforce law, and inter- 
pret law as to prove to the common peo- 
ple that law is no respecter of persons. 
Both the convicted corporations have 
appealed. ‘This is their right; and The 
Outlook has no wish to prejudge the 
case of either when it says that the final 
decision should be based upon the sub- 
stantial merits of the case, and that no 
technicality should be allowed to furnish 
a way of escape if the spirit of the law 
has becn set at naught. 


Racial Self-Restraint 


Three correspondents, writing on the 
problem involved in the race riots in 
Atlanta, present in another part of this 
issue three different points of view. Mr. 
McKelway is a Southerner of high char- 
acter, who has rendered distinguished 
service for human welfare. He is one 
of the two Assistant Secretaries of the 
National Child Labor Committee. Mrs. 
Clifford, as her letter indicates, is the 
Honorary President of a State Federation 
of Colored Women’s Clubs. Mr. Ware 
writes from that college for negroes in 
the South which has profited by the ad- 
ministration of its President, Dr. Horace 
Bumstead, and by the presence on its 
faculty of the eminent negro scholar 
Professor William Burghardt Du Bois. 
These three contributions to the discus- 
sion of the relation between the races 
in the South are valuable, not only as 
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expressions of individual opinion, but 
also as indications of the different phases 
of public feeling which will have to be 
reckoned with in any proposed solution 
of the difficulty. 

In all human relationships justice can 
be secured only by the application of 
the principle which was the basis of the 
ancient Hebrew commonwealth, which 
was reiterated in the second great com- 
mandment of the Gospels, and which 
bears the name of the Golden Rule. It 
is this which is the secret of justice in 
the family, justice between neighbors, 
and justice between nations. Mrs. Clif- 
ford is entirely right in saying that this 
principle should be applied to the rela- 
tion between whites and blacks. 

If this principle, however, is to be 
applied effectively, it must be accepted 
by both sides involved in the difficulty. 
It is the duty of the white to love his 
black neighbor as himself; it is equally 
the duty of the black to love his white 
neighbor as himself. The man who 
accepts this principle as the guide to 
justicé will, whenever there is difficulty 
between himself and his neighbor, ask 
first, not, ‘What does my neighbor owe to 
me ?” but, ‘“‘ What do I owe to my neigh- 
bor?” In this particular case, when there 
is friction between the two races, the 
adoption of this principle by both races 
will lead the white man to ask, “ What 
defect in the attitude of the whites needs 
to be corrected?” and will in precisely 
the same way lead the negro to ask, 
“ What fault of the black race needs to 
be cured?” Mrs. Clifford is mistaken 
in saying that this remedy will not be 
tried. It is being tried by the white 
race. Dean W. ‘T. Capers spoke for 
the best, and we believe the ruling, ele- 
ment of Southern white peuple when, 
after the Atlanta riots, he preached in 
the Cathedral at Lexington, Kentucky, 
a sermon from the text, ‘‘ We, then, that 
are strong, ought to bear the infirmities 
of the weak, and not to please ourselves.” 
In that sermon he said to his own race, 
“The very essence of this question lies 
in our example ;” and he pointed out as 
the elements of danger, not the trans- 
gressions of the negroes, but the sins of 
the whites. ‘This remedy is being tried 
by the negro race. It is the motive 
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which controls the brave undertakings 
of Dr. Booker Washington ; it is the bur- 
den of his addresses to his people, and 
the substance of all his achievements. 
If, moreover, this principle is to be 
anything more than an abstraction, it 
must be applied by practical measures. 
It is not enough to preach neighborii- 
ness; it is necessary, so long as we have 
laws, to put the spirit of neighborliness 
into the enactment and administration 
of the laws. In suggesting that the 
people of the Southern States adopt 
Mr. Thomas Nelson Page’s plan for a 
negro constabulary or police to deal with 
negro criminals The Outlook had no 
intention of delivering a lecture to any- 
body, least of all “a lecture to blacks 
on self-restraint.” The mediator is, we 
know, in danger of getting hit by both 
combatants, and The Outlook accepts 
cheerfully any hard knocks it receives in 
the course of offering mediation. The 
fact is that conditions in the South at 
present do not permit the negroes to 
exercise racial self-restraint. The gap 
between the intelligent educated negroes 
and the criminal negroes which makes 
impossible the control of the lawless 
element by merely the public opinion 
of the law-abiding is not a fault to be 
charged against anybody; it is the nat- 
ural effect of racial development. We 
are glad to have Mr. Ware tell of all that 
the best negroes are doing on behalf of 
the less fortunate of their own race ; but 
all that they may do is much less than is 
needed. ‘The Rev. John E. White, D.D., 
a genuine Southerner, pastor of one of the 
largest churches in Atlanta, has told, in 
the Biblical Recorder of North Carolina, 
the story, as an eye-witness, of the “ At 
lanta massacre.” He describes it, even 
more strongly than Mr. McKelway, as 2 
reign of hoodlums and ruffians. Crim 
nal outbreaks on the part of negroes 
rousing criminal outbreaks on the part 
of whites means the degradation of both 
white and colored races, which no amount 
of merely philanthropic activity on the 
part of the better element of both races 
can prevent. The white people of At 
lanta have undertaken earnestly the sup 
pression of the dives and other sources 
of disorder, and through the action of 
the Grand Jury have brought indictments 
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against white offenders. Should not the 
colored people of Atlanta, and, indeed, 
of all communities where negroes exist 
in any considerable numbers, be allowed 
to have officers of their own race to deal 
with criminals of the race? If the 
whites do not exercise racial self-restraint, 
itis because they do not use the means 
they have; if the negroes do not exer- 
cise self-restraint, it is, partly at least, 
because they do not have the means by 
which to do so. We believe that jus- 
tice requires that in some way they be 
given the means. With that opinion we 
are glad to believe that many Southern 
white people agree. 


The Modern Adven- 


furer 


One of the keynotes of the life and 
character of Charles Godfrey Leland, so 
sympathetically interpreted by his niece, 
Elizabeth Robins Pennell,’ is struck in 
these words in a letter from London, 
written to Mr. Pennell in 1891: “Iwas 
referred to in the Congress as being 
‘beyond question at the very head of 
Pidgin English learning and literature.’ 
There is a proud position for a man! 
Yes, | am the Shakespeare and Milton 
and Grimm and Heine. and everybody 
else of that language. When Pidgin 
English shall become—as Sir Richard 
Burton predicted it would—the common 
language of the world, then I shall be a 
great man.” In this sentence the sym- 
pathetic reader finds the spirit of both 
Leland and Burton, and, if he chooses 
to go farther afield, he finds also that 
of Borrow and Palmer; for here is the 
incarnation of the genius for the unusual, 
the unconventional, the odd, the obscure, 
the occult; for everything, in a word, 
that lies outside the barriers of conven- 
tional life. The reaction against the drill 
and monotony of the age, its deference 
to conventions and its tendency to run 
everybody in the same mold, is shown 
most picturesquely, though not most sig- 
hifcantly, in the lives of these modern 
adventurers, with their love for the soci- 
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ety of “ voodoos, fortune-tellers, tinkers, 
tramps, travelers, fakirs, card-slingers, 
pitch and tossers, in short, all who form 
the outside class of creation.” Mr. 
Leland organized various societies, some 
of them of permanent value, like the In- 
dustrial Art School which introduced the 
study of the minor arts into the public 
schools of Philadelphia, and some, like 
the Rabelais Club, for social and con- 
vivial uses; but he was essentially, like 
all men of his kind, an individualist ; one 
of that small group of men who cannot be 
turned or twisted into any kind of con- 
formity to Church or State; who give 
modern life a touch of the heroic and 
audacious, of the spirit of adventure com- 
monly associated with the sixteenth cen- 
tury; and who keep high-class respecta- 
bility in living touch with all sorts of 
interesting vagabondage. Leland’s ac- 
quaintances ran to the very outer edge 
of society and quite beyond it. He could 
loaf as truly as Walt Whitman, whom 
he knew well, with tinkers, Gypsies, red 
Indians, and all the wanderers who enjoy 
on the highways a life of which more 
orderly and conventional people know 
almost nothing. 

It is interesting, and it may be signifi- 
cant, that, in these piping times of com- 
mercial activity, when the inventive 
genius of the world and a large part 
of its imagination are dealing with mate- 
rial things and situations, there should 
come from the press a new edition 
of George Borrow’s “ Wild Wales,” the 
charm of which lies in its detachment 
from everything that the ordinary tour- 
ist sees in that country of ravines, 
brooks, cascades, and great hills, and 
which becomes in the hands of an im- 
aginative reader an Odyssey of wander- 
ings among the real Welsh who speak 
no English and who detest all English- 
men; an extensive Life of Sir Richard 
Burton, reviewed at length in_ these 
columns two months ago—a common- 
place piece of biography so far as literary 
craftsmanship is concerned, but packed 
full of interesting and unusual things, 
and dealing with one of the most extraor- 
dinary men of his time; and now Mrs. 
Pennell’s delightful biography of her 
uncle. If to these could be added a life 
of Edward Henry Palmer, written by a 
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sympathetic and skillful hand, the whole 
English-reading world would be under 
obligations ; for the biographical study 
which now exists from the hand of Walter 
Besant, while thoroughly well intentioned, 
is awkward and uninteresting in arrange- 
ment—a waste of splendid biographic 
material. And if to these four lives 
could be added a uniform edition of the 
best works of these four men, what a 
library of adventure would be at hand; 
what picturesque incidents, what unusual 
happenings, what a circle of strange 
faces about the reader, what openings of 
doors from shops, stores, and offices into 
the unorganized world of the Gypsy, the 
American Indian, the traveling tinker, 
the great fellowship of vagabonds who 
are picturesque without being criminal ! 

Leland had a passion for adventure ; 
and, according to the law of nature by 
which that which we attract comes to us, 
unusual happenings always lay in his 
path. He could not go from Philadelphia 
to New York without being thrown in 
contact with some unusual person, touch- 
ing casually and for the moment, it may 
be, but with extraordinary vividness, 
some door which opened into a differ- 
ent kind of life. In this brotherhood 
of modern adventurers, as in all men 
of their type, there was an immense 
element of vitality. They were all, like 
most great men, more or less grown-up 
boys, with a boy’s love of fun, of getting, 
for the time being, beyond the voice of 
authority, of playing outside the gates. 
To such men the world is always a fas- 
cinating show; and shows of all kinds 
possess an irresistible attraction for men 
of imagination. As the boy loves the 
circus because it is so different from 
the school, because everybody seems to 
be doing what he wants to do, because 
the men are so strong, the women so 
beautiful, the tricks so marvelous, the 
whole atmosphere so removed from that 
of the village or the small town, so does 
the grown-up boy rejoice in the Gypsy, 
the tinker, the fortune-teller, the occultist 
of all shades and degrees. 

Leland made a great collection of 
magical stones, amulets, incantations, 
superstitious objects of all sorts and 
kinds; and during the last few years of 
his life in Florence he amused himself 
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by unearthing witches, studying their 
characters, and becoming famiuar with 
sorcery. He put as much vitality into 
these avocations as most men put into 
their vocations. One of the most prodig. 
ious workers of his period, his spirit was 
continually freshened, his imagination 
quickened, his interest in life kept per. 
ennially fresh, by his dealings with the 
world of the road. 

Like all the brotherhood of adven. 
turers, Leland was intensely serious at 
heart, and prodigiously industrious. He 
did the work of five or six men. He 
was tirelessly moving about from country 
to country. One wonders when he ever 
found time for serious writing ; but the 
bibliography of his published works fills 
four pages, and deals with all sorts 
of themes—translations of Heine, the 
German Mother Goose, Hans Breitmann 
Ballads, the English Gypsies, the Dis- 
covery of America by Chinese Buddhist 
Priests, the Algonkin Legends, a Dic 
tionary of Slang. When he became ac. 
quainted with Maddalena, “a _ young 
woman who would have been taken for 
a Gypsy in England, but in whose face 
in Italy I soon learned to know Antique 
Etruscan, with its strange mysteries, to 
which was added the indefinable glance of 
the witch. . . . She was from the Ro 
magna Toscana, born in the heart of 


its unsurpassingly wild and romantic | 


scenery, amid cliffs, headlong torrents, 
forests, and old legendary castles,” he 
did not content himself with making a 
rich addition to his knowledge of the 
history, traditions, ritual, and_ secrets 
of witchcraft, nor was he satisfied with 
recipes of enchanted medicine, philters, 
or the weaving of spells; he saw also 
the relation of all this knowledge and 
of the witch’s vocabulary to Etruscan, 
and made of this extraordinary acquaint 
ance an open door to a deeper knowledge 
of language and mythology. A student 
at Princeton, of which he irreverently 
says that it was “a mathematical school 
run on Old School Presbyterian princ: 
ples,” Leland was fortunate enough to £0 
almost immediately after graduation t 
that most romantic of German schools 0 
learning, the University of Heidelberg 
where he found the kind of life after b's 
mind, began his career as a linguist, an 
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became familiar with the Germans, whom 
he loved, but to whose faults he was 
not oblivious. Leaving Heidelberg and 
Munich behind him in 1848, he arrived 
in Paris, with his usual good luck, at the 
beginning of the Revolution, threw him- 
self into the agitation of the student 
quarter with abandon, caring for nothing 
but the music of student songs and the 
shouts of mobs in up-torn streets. Noth- 
ing could be more vivid than his descrip- 
tion of his experiences as a revolution- 
ist, nothing more unlike the staid and 
quiet life of Philadelphia, in the heart of 
which his family received these charming 
letters. 

Ile was an indefatigable journalist, 
working at the start under, or rather 
with, Barnum, of whom he said, saga- 
ciously, that he reduced everything to 
the equation of a joke. It was due to 
him that the study of the minor arts was 
introduced into the public schools of 
Philadelphia, and that later a similar 
society was founded under his inspira- 
tion in London, which has resulted in 
that promising and interesting revival of 
old handicrafts, the Cottage Art Move- 
ment. He was an indefatigable writer 
and contributor to magazines; he trav- 
eled far and wide; he learned at first 
hand the Gypsy dialect, and became a 
great authority on that mysterious peo- 
ple. Indeed, his Romany was so deep 
that he probably had no superior in this 
kind of knowledge, and could meet Bor- 
row, whom he far surpassed in accuracy, 
and Palmer on a basis of equality. He 
discovered and made a vocabulary of 
the language of the tinkers, which he 
called The Shelta. He was initiated 
into the tribe of the Kaw Indians, and 
Was expert in his knowledge of Indian 
habits, customs, and traditions. Into 
this work and into all his many interests 
he carried an immense sympathy, kind- 
ness of heart, passion for humanity, and 
insatiable curiosity. 

Over six feet in height, strikingly at- 
tractive in person, possessed of heroic 
Strength, he was the embodiment of 
manliness. Unconventional to the last 
degree in his interests and companion- 
ships, he was most simple in his tastes, 
most loyal in his friendships. His life 
In the outside world, where the breath of 
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the fields and the movement of the high- 
Ways were always with him, made him 
very intolerant of a great deal of the 
morbid sentimentality, of the unnatural 
vices, and the diseased interest in cor- 
ruption which play so great a part in 
contemporary literature. “The more 
modern literature develops itself—the 
more the New Humor, or cheap and 
feeble Irony (dear to the weak-minded, 
would-be witty Philistines), comes forth, 
the more Ibsenry, Langtry, Marie Bash- 
kirtseffery, and Oscar Wildery is exhib- 
ited—the better do I realize that the 
more we refine and cultivate humanity 
the more does it degrade into sentiment 
and rot... . However, as the Niebelun- 
gen and the Sagas and the Greek drama 
and Shakespeare and the Kalevala and 
witch incantations and the Algonkin 
Legends are dearer to my heart than 
aught beside in literature, and as I feel 
strongly within me the Revolutionary 
soldier’s blood as well as that of my 
great-grandfather, who was so dear to 
the Indians in Canada that they kept 
him prisoner a whoie winter; ... in 
fine, with such blood and tastes, it is 
sadly evident that I shall not fall in with 
the New Sentiment or—New Humor.” 

To have known any of this group of 
adventurers was a piece of great good 
fortune ; though it is quite clear that Le- 
land and Palmer presented fewer obsta- 
cles to and made fewer demands on their 
friends than Burton and Borrow. Palmer, 
master of every sort of occult knowledge 
and of all kinds of tricks, to say nothing 
of twenty languages, was a companion 
of resources as wonderful almost as that 
magical hero whose adventures Haw- 
thorne related to his children in a serial 
that lasted during their whole youth; 
and Leland, kindly, friendly, breezy, 
overflowing with good fellowship, knowl- 
edge of the world, was a delayed Ber- 
serker in strength and health among 
sickly invalids like d’Annunzio and Paul 
Verlaine. He was a real man, looking 
at life, not from the hospital or the mad- 
house, but from the open fields and the 
highway: not always to be followed by 
any manner of means, but charged with 
that vitality which is sorely needed ta 
these days when every form of disease 
is exploited in current writing. 
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The Religion of the 


Future 


A correspondent, apropos of a recent 
public discussion on this question, asks 
us to give to our readers an answer to 
the question, What will be the religion 
of the future? ‘The answer is easy and 
simple. The religion of the future will 
not vitally differ from the religion of the 
past. Religion is in its essential ele- 
ments eternally the same. What doth 
the Lord require of thee, asks Micah, 
but to do justly, to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly with thy God? This is 
religion: justice, mercy, humility, fellow- 
ship with God. It is religion in the 
sixteenth century and in the twentieth 
century, in the Roman Catholic church, 
in the Jewish synagogue, in the Episco- 
pal cathedral, and in the Quaker con- 
venticle. ‘ For the grace of God that 
bringeth salvation hath appeared to all 
men, teaching us that, denying un- 
godliness and worldly lusts, we should 
live soberly, righteously, and godly, in 
this present world; looking for that 
blessed hope, and the glorious appearing 
of the great God and our Saviour Jesus 
Christ.” Religion is temperance, justice, 
piety, hopefulness : temperance, or selt- 
mastery; justice, or the application of 
the Golden Rule in our dealings with 
our fellow-men ; piety, or consecration to 
God’s service; hopefulness, or aspira- 
tion after diviner things for ourselves 
and for our fellow-men. ‘This is always 
religion, in all climes, in all nations, in 
all races, in all social conditions. Jus- 
tice requires different actions of different 
men under different conditions ; so does 
mercy, so does reverence, so does hope ; 
but justice, mercy. reverence, hope, are 
eternally the same—and they are relig.on. 

Theology is not religion. Theology 
is what men think about religion, and 
that changes. Ritual is not religion. 
Ritual is the way in which men give 
emotional expression to their devotional 
life, and that changes. Ecclesiasticism 
is not religion. FEcclesiasticism is the 
form of organization which men adopt 
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for the purpose of promoting religion in 
themselves or in others, and that changes, 
But religion does not change, except as 
the life of faith and hope and love is 
developed by the developing of manhood, 
The relation of the creed to religion is the 
relation of botany to flowers, astronomy 
to stars, grammar to language. ‘The 
flowers precede the botany, the stars 
precede the astronomy, language pre- 
cedes grammar. So religion precedes 
theology. Theology affects religion, be- 
cause the life of men is affected by what 
they think about it. Liturgy affects re- 
ligion, because life is influenced by the 
methods which men take to express it. 
Ecclesiasticism affects religion, because 
life is affected by the organizations 
which men frame to promote it. But 
religion, the life of God in the soul of 
man, the life of faith and hope and love, 
the life that seeks justice and mercy and 
humility and reverence, the life that 
strives after self-mastery and beneficent 
action and reverent loyalty and hope- 
ful progress, is always essentially the 
same. 

The twentieth century calls for a new 
theology more in harmony with the new 
scientific thought. It calls for varia- 
tions in liturgy, adapting it to the emo- 
tional needs of men of different tempera- 
ments. It calls for changes in the 
religious institutions so as to adapt them 
to the needs of a new day. But we 
cannot in a single article point out what 
are the changes in theology, the varia- 
tions in liturgy, or the modifications in 
the institutions of religion which the 
twentieth century calls for. We are try- 
ing to do this all the time in all the suc- 
cessive issues of The Outlook. But these 
accidents, these externals, these incidents, 
these expressions of  religion—these 
are only the transient. Religion itself 
is ‘the life of God in the soul of man; 
that is -éternal, immutable; if not abso- 
lutely unchangeable, it changes only as, 
in the spiritual development of the race 
or of the individual, the spirit of justice 
and mercy and humility, the spirit of 
self-control, of fair dealing, of piefy, and 
of aspiration, is developed. 
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THE ATLANTA RIOTS 


I—A SOUTHERN WHITE POINT OF VIEW 


long enough to feel any passion of 

partisanship in defending the good 
name of the city. I was out of town 
during the period of the rioting, from 
Friday night until Wednesday morning, 
and so neither shared the universal feel- 
ing of.the white people on Saturday that 
something had to be done nor had my 
sensibilities shocked by the actual spec- 
tacle of the murder of innocent and in- 
offensive negroes by the mob. ‘The 
Outlook was good enough to credit my 
story of the “ Wilmington Revolution,” 
eight years ago, and to take a position 
on that subject that has added greatly 
to the influence of the magazine in the 
South. I crave a word which will be of 
the nature of a reply to the editorial 
comment of September 29 entitled “ An 
American Kishinev.” 

The only parallel that can be drawn 
between Kishinev and Atlanta is that 
there was race antagonism in both in- 
stances. ‘There was no religious fanati- 
cism, as at Kishinev. There was no 
sympathy with the mob by civil or mili- 
tary authorities, as The Outlook admits. 
The Jews are a law-abiding and inoffen- 
sive people. ‘The negroes are our crim- 
inal class. ‘There had been no outrages 
inflicted by Jewish criminals upon the 
Russian women or men as the incentive 
to the Kishinev massacre. But the fact 
that there was such race antagonism as 
resulted in an indiscriminate slaughter 
of negroes by whites because they were 
negroes is something to be emphasized 
rather than denied, and its cause or 
causes patiently and calmly inquired 
into, 

The Outlook says that Atlanta is not 
a typical Southern city. I have found 
it intensely Southern, and with a most 
hospitable attitude toward settlers from 
other sections. Ninety-five per cent. of 
the people are of Southern birth. It 
has quite a large population of skilled 


HAVE not been a citizen of Atlanta 


' See editorial comment elsewhere.—THE EvITORS, 


laborers from the North and West, but 
it should be said that organized labor 
here is distinctly friendly to the negro 
laborers, while there may be some of the 
prejudice, which is still rather foreign to 
the South, against the negro who has a 
job that the white man might fill, and 
this feeling may have found expression 
in the murder of a telegraph messenger 
and the two barbers. I am disposed 
also to question the statement that the 
race feeling is acuter in Atlanta than in 
almost any other Southern city. I have 
thought rather the contrary to be true 
until the events of the last few weeks 
occurred. 

But the fact remains that for the first 
time in the history of Southern crime 
there was an indiscriminate lynching of 
negroes by a mob. ‘The mob has here- 
tofore been after the negro criminal and 
anxious to avoid a mistake for the very 
desire that the criminal should be pun- 
ished. We have read of such assaults 
upon negroes in the two Springfields, 
and there have been anti-negro riots in 
New York. But Southern cities have 
been free from this particular form of 
mob violence, the race wars being in all 
other casesclashes between armed bodies 
of whites and negroes. 

Nor do I consider. plausible The 
Outlook’s theory that the political issue 
of negro disfranchisement has had much 
to do with the trouble. If it did, its set- 
tlement in favor of the negro would have 
been the more dangerous thing for peace 
between the races. If it did, it was 
because of the division of the white 
people on that question and the apparent 
“backing ” given to the political claims 
of the negroes. ‘The quality that makes 
the negro regiment with white officers 
efficient in war will make the negro dare 
much with the possession or the fancy 
of white sympathy and encouragement. 
But if The Outlook’s theory is correct, 
we hark back to race antagonism excited 
in the breasts of the negroes, for there 
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was nothing in the campaign or its 
results to kindle resentment or antipathy 
in the hearts of the white people. 

If there had been no assaults upon 
white women in and near Atlanta, there 
would have been no mobs and no riots. 
That is a truism. A brief history of 
these assaults within the year, with their 
cumulative frequency within the last few 
weeks, will help to determine the cause 
of this unique experience in a Southern 
city—the wholesale murder of innocent 
negroes by the mob. 

On October 26, 1905, Mrs. M.,' a 
respectable white woman, fifty-five years 
of age, was most brutally assaulted by 
a negro, a railroad hand, who escaped 
immediately after the crime, was cap- 
tured in a distant city on November 9, 


after the arrest of several negroes on’ 


suspicion, whom Mrs. M. pronounced 
not the guilty one, was brought back to 
Atlanta, fully identified, was protected 
from the threat of mob violence, con- 
fessed his guilt to so many people that 
his attorneys were powerless, pleaded 
guilty, and was sentenced to death and 
hanged, the execution taking place on 
December 8. The law had acted with 
certainty and without delay. 

In March, 1906, the negro janitor of 
one of the public schools made an insult- 
ing proposal to a white school-girl and 
laid his hands on her person. He bore 
a good character to which several white 
people testified, and while there was no 
shaking the testimony of the little girl, it 
was his word against hers, and he was 
convicted of a minor crime and sentenced 
to twelve months on the roads. 

On July 31 there was an assault by 
a negro upon a young girl, Miss P.., 
in one of the suburbs of Atlanta. It 
should be understood, and will be from 
these recitals, that every neighbor of an 
outraged family turns out at once to help 
in hunting down the criminal, and that, 
with a city like Atlanta near, he gener- 
ally escapes. A number of neighbors 
helped the county police in searching 
for this negro, found him, with the evi- 
dences of his crime, took him before the 
girl, who unhesitatingly identified him, 


' Where initials are given, the author mentioned the 
names, which we suppress out of regard for the feelings 
of the individuals.—Tue Evitoks, 
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and instantly he was shot by some of the 
citizens who had caught him, the bullets 
wounding the two white men who were 
holding him, and this was done just be- 
fore the county police arrived. His dead 
body was brought to Atlanta, and the 
effort to discover the men who shot him 
was futile. This is the only lynching of 
a criminal that has occurred. 

On July 20 a negro boy assaulted a 
negro girl one day, and a white girl, a 
mere child, the next, in the country, some 
thirty miles from Atlanta. He confessed 
to the first crime and was brought to the 
jail in Atlanta for safe-keeping, “ the 
‘Tower,’ as it is called, being impregnable 
to the attacks of a mob. 

On August 15 Mrs. H. was criminally 
assaulted by a negro, who escaped cap- 
ture, those arrested on suspicion not 
having been identified. 

On August 20 there was a brutal assault, 
in another suburb of Atlanta, upon Misses 
M. and E. L., the former a visitor from 
England, and the latter a mere child. 
Both were terribly injured in the struggle. 
It is believed that, after weeks of search, 
the right negro has been taken. There 
were threats of lynching one or two sus- 
pects. ‘The negro captured is confined 
in the Tower and has been indicted by 
the Grand Jury. 

On August 26 the number of county 
police was trebled, being increased from 
twelve to thirty-six, and it was agreed to 
add forty policemen to the city force op 
the first of October—which was too late. 

On August 24 Miss W., a school- 
teacher, went to a spring on private 
property and was accosted and pursued 
by a negro, but escaped his clutches. 
He also escaped arrest. 

On September 20, ‘Thursday afternoon 
preceding the riot, Mrs. K. was assaulted 
near Fort McPherson, and, with the 
rumors of the gathering of a mob, Gov- 
ernor Terrell left the dinner that was 
given in honor of Mr. Bryan’s visit, and 
called out the military, who conducted 
the negro arrested for this crime from 
Fort McPherson to the jail in Atlanta. 
Mrs. K. failed to identify the one arrested. 

The same night a half-clad negro, who 
was probably intoxicated, but who had 
hidden his clothing for disguising himself 
afterward, entered a house in the heart 
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of the city, attacked a mother and her 
two daughters, who successfully defended 
themselves, and was captured by the 
neighbors and landed in jail. 

Friday evening a negro who was de- 
livering ice was shown where to put it 
by a young white girl, when he seized 
her by the hand and kissed her. He 
was caught and lodged in jail. 

Saturday, September 22, a negro came 
to the home of Mrs. C. in another suburb, 
was ordered away, and then hid in the 
barn, whence he issued later and pursued 
Mrs. C, to her house, when she caught up 
an unloaded gun and drove him off. 

The same afternoon Mrs. A., in an- 
other suburb, was attacked on the rear 
porch of her home by a negro, her hus- 
band being away. But she had persuaded 
her brother to stay at the house that 
evening, and her screams brought him to 
her aid. A negro suspect was arrested 
for this crime during Sunday of the riot, 
and while being brought to town in a 
buggy managed to pull the reins so that 
the buggy was overturned by a street- 
car, and so he escaped. 

The same evening, Saturday, Miss A.,, 
eighteen years of age, was attacked on 
the back porch of her home by a negro, 
who threw her to the floor. Herscreams 
also brought help, but the negro escaped. 

At eight o’clock that night Mrs. H. 
went to the window to close the blinds, 
and saw a negro at the window, accord- 
ing to her account. But by this time 
there was a shadow of dread on every 
home in the city, and it may have been 
her imagination. 

I believe this to be an entirely accu- 
rate account of the crimes and attempted 
crimes that struck terror to the hearts of 
the white women, and of every man who 
had to leave his womankind at all unpro- 
tected. Men with families to protect 
went early to their homes Saturday 
evening, leaving to the negroes and the 
white hoodlums largely the possession 
of the streets. 

May I suggest here a comparison? 
The population of Atlanta is, in round 
numbers, a hundred thousand; of New 
York, four millions. Multiply everything 
by forty. Suppose in New York City 
there had been, say, four hundred and 
cighty assaults, or attempted assaults, 


upon white women of your city, by Chi- 
nese brutes—two hundred and forty in 
three days, one hundred and sixty in one 
afternoon ; that the New York papers, 
yellow or otherwise, had published extras 
describing these assaults ; that the police, 
with the best will in the world, had suc- 
ceeded in arresting only a smal! number 
of these criminals, compared with those 
who escaped; and that the whole white 
population of the city had come to believe 
that the different Chinese quarters of 
the city were hiding and protecting these 
criminals of their own race, successfully 
baffling detection of the guilty: what 
would the New York mob have done 
under those circumstances? What could 
have prevented their indiscriminate 
slaughter of the Chinese ? 

And this is the heart of the matter of 
the race antagonism. Individual and 
sporadic cases of assault would have 
been, as they always have been hereto- 
fore in the South, ascribed to the indi- 
vidual. but the unheard-of frequency of 
the crimes in two months, with the cumu- 
lative aggravation of the last three days, 
made it a race matter; while the failure 
to find the guilty, and the absolute in- 
difference of the negroes to the punish- 
ment of the criminal, to say the most 
charitable thing, arrayed white against 
black, as it was believed that black had 
already been arrayed against white, and 
in a matter that has been the distinction 
of the Saxon race since Tacitus wrote 
of it—its jealousy of the honor of its 
women. Certainly there was the appear- 
ance of conspiracy, of the many or the 
few. There was the universal suspicion 
that the criminals were known to the 
negroes, and there was never the slight- 
est effort on the part of any negro to 
bring any of them to justice. ‘The 
excuse generally given is that the crimi- 
nals would have been lynched. But 
why is the negro race so determined for 
the rule of law and order in this one 
particular, unless there is racial sympa- 
thy with the criminal? In the only trial 
for assault that I ever witnessed, the 
criminal was as evidently the hero of the 
occasion to the negro half of the audi- 
ence in the court-house as he was the 
villain to the white spectators. 

The story of the riots, whose disgrace 
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Atlanta keenly feels, has been made even 
worse than it was by the stories sent out 
from Atlanta for the papers. ‘The begin- 
nings of the riot were apparently insig- 
nificant. Peachtree Street is crossed, in 
the heart of the city, by another street, 
called on the east side Decatur and on 
the west Marietta. Within the open tri- 
angular square at this point all the street- 
cars of the city come for the transfer of 
passengers. Saturday night it is always 
full of people passing to and fro, and a 
crowd can be gathered in five minutes, 
The news of the four assaults that had 
been attempted that afternoon and eve- 
ning, published in night extras by one 
of the papers, was enough to block the 
streets and the open space. At the same 
time the police were conducting a raid 
upon the negro dives on Decatur Street, 
two or three blocks away. ‘This attracted 
a crowd in that direction. A negro girl 
was shot in a negro row and killed, early 
in the evening. The. negroes had re- 
sisted their capture by the police in the 
raid. ‘There were but fifty-seven police 
on duty that night. Presently the news 
was brought that two white boys had 
been held up and robbed by a gang of 
negro toughs on the outskirts of thecity, 
and doubtless the rumor grew as _ it 
passed from mouth to mouth. Then, 
with the police occupied in the raid, a 
crowd of boys and young hoodlums 
began chasing the negroes on Decatur 
Street. Finally, on the corner of Peach- 
tree and Decatur Street, a negro snatched 
a pocketbook from a woman, and a 
white man sprang upon him. Two ne- 
groes came to their comrade’s aid, and 
they were at once attacked by several 
white people, while a negro telegraph 
messenger was also setupon. ‘The four 
negroes got away, but the telegraph mes- 
senger presently returned, was recog- 
nized by his former assailants, and was 
brutally killed by the crowd that had 
now become a mob. ‘The mob started 
toward Decatur Street, and were held 
back by the police until the fire depart- 
ment came to the rescue and turned the 
hose on them, when the mob separated 
into smaller mobs. ‘Then the street-cars 
began coming to thé crossing, and the 
mob, having already tasted blood, began 
dragging the negroes from the cars and 
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beating them with sticks. Some of these 
were killed, though the most escaped 
without serious injury. By this time, 
say half-past ten, the character of the 
mob had been changed by the emptying 
of the bar-rooms, which close at ten 
o’clock. It is estimated that there were 
seven thousand in the mob that now 
crowded Peachtree, Decatur, and Mari- 
etta Streets at their crossing. It over- 
flowed into side streets, attacked two 
negro barbers and killed one of them, 
and attacked the porters in a Pullman car 
near by. Inall, there were eight negroes 
killed Saturday night, including the girl 
who was shot by negroes. 

Fither the Mayor, the Sheriff, or the 
Governor could have called out the mill- 
tary. In the face of. the provocation 
given to mischief by a mob, the delay in 
this matter is inexcusable. All should 
have been on the alert. Atlanta has 
recently elected a new Mayor and Geor- 
gia a new Governor, from whom better 
things are expected. But a member of 
the State militia called up Colonel Clif- 
ford Anderson, commander of the regi- 
ment, and told him of the mob and 
asked if he should turn in the riot 
alarm. Colonel Anderson asked him to 
find the Mayor at once and get a request 
from him. The Mayor had tried moral 
suasion and cold water, but it was a 
time for the cold steel. After an hour's 
delay the Mayor communicated with 
Colonel Anderson, who in the meantime 
had communicated with the Governor, 
but it was a quarter to twelve before the 
request for the military reached Colonel! 
Anderson, and, as he lived two miles 
from the center of the city, it was a quar- 
ter past twelve when he reached the 
armory. By that time some seventy-five 
men of the three hundred State militia 
of Atlanta had reached the armory, and 
Colonel Anderson put himself at their 
head and stopped the progress of a mob 
of two hundred men that came down the 
streets. The loading with ball cartridges 
and the fixing of bayonets dispersed this 
mob,- and it never assembled in any 
large proportions during the three follow- 
ing days while the military, reinforced 
by companies from other cities, were in 
possession of the city. 

At the breaking out of the riot the 
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hardware stores sold out their stock of 
firearms in a few minutes, and the mob 
broke into the pawn-shops on Decatur 
Street in the search for pistols and guns. 
But there was no more killing of negroes 
after the first attack already described. 
The negroes had taken the alarm and 
gone, some to their homes, but thousands 
to the homes of the white people on whom 
they had some claim as old servants or 
friends. The case of the woman who 
protected a negro man from the mob 
that was pursuing him wastypical. And 
this is one bright spot in the dark story. 
Any Southern man would protect an 
innocent negro who appealed to him for 
help, with his own life if necessary. 

Sunday was a trying day for the mili- 
tary. Little roving bands of hoodlums 
would appear first in one part and then 
in another of the city. Sunday night 
one negro was chased into the Aragon 
Hotel and was supposed to have been 
killed by a pistol shot, but he escaped. 
Another negro was badly wounded and 
sent to the Grady Hospital. Street-cars 
carrying negroes were attacked, but no 
injury was done beyond putting the 
negroes off the cars in some instances, 
Street-cars with white passengers, pass- 
ing through negro settlements, were fired 
into by the negroes, and windows were 
broken with stones. But it was hoped 
that Monday morning would see the last 
of the rioting. 

Atlanta is inclosed by a semicircle 
of colleges for negroes, but their fall 
terms had not opened and there were 
few students in the settlements. Begin- 
ning with Atlanta University, co-educa- 
tional, there come next the Atlanta 
Baptist College for men, and Spelman 
Seminary for women. Then come Clark 
University, Gammon Theological Sem- 
inary, and the Morris Brown College. 
A fruitful subject of consideration would 
be the real influence for good upon the 
hegro race exerted for a generation by 
the kind of education that has been 
given the pupils. But this by the way. 
Adjoining the grounds of Clark Univer- 
sity is the negro settlement called Browns- 
ville. During the year a part of the vil- 


lage was destroyed by fire, and an appeal 
was made upon the citizens by the 


Mayor for contributions for rebuilding it, 
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which I understand was quite liberally 
answered. On Monday whites and blacks 
had both been ordered to disarm, so far 
as parading the streets was concerned. 
The law against carrying concealed 
weapons was of course in force. Mon- 
day night it was learned that the Browns- 
ville settlement was arming for retalia- 
tion. It has always been a center of 
disturbance. But a very direct and cir- 
cumstantial telephone message came for 
protection against a threatening mob of 
white men from a house in Brownsville, 
accurately describing ‘the location and 
appealing for help. A squad of the 
county police, six or eight men, was sent 
out in answer to this call. On reaching 
Brownsville they arrested several armed 
negroes, and left them guarded by two of 
their number while the others went to the 
place where the trouble had appeared. 
This little squad of men, sent for the 
protection of the negroes, walked into a 
trap, carefully laid. ‘They marched down 
a wide street with houses on both sides. 
At the end of the street a body of armed 
negroes was waiting. One of them gave 
a signal in a loud voice, ‘* Number One,” 
and the squad was fired upon from the 
front, both sides, and the rear. Officer 
James Heard was instantly killed, and 
three of his men were wounded. Yet they 
returned the fire and killed six negroes 
and wounded four more who were found 
by the military next day. The news of 
this encounter, sent back to town, created 
excitement anew, and the mob formed 
again, and, meeting a street-car with two 
negro prisoners from Brownsville, chased 
them into the front porch of a white 
resident and shot them to death. This 
occasioned the death by fright of a white 
woman who witnessed the scene. After 
the attack on the county police a cordon 
of the military was thrown around 
Brownsville in order to arrest the guilty 
parties the next day. Tuesday every 
house in the town was entered by the 
soldiers, and some two hundred and fifty 
negroes temporarily held, while the search 
was proceeding and inquiries being made. 
They were all disarmed, and those with 
concealed weapons, or under suspicion 
of having been in the party firing on the 
police, were sent to jail. Two negroes 
were shot by the soldiers in this encounter 
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with the Brownsville population. Those 
wounded the night before were sent to 
the huspital, and the others, about forty 
in number, were sent to jail. 

This was the end of the disturbance. 

On the side of law and order, there 
might be mentioned the splendid con- 
duct of the State militia, the meeting of 
citizens calling for the punishment of the 
rioters, the arrest by the police and the 
military of twoscore rioters, the action 
of the City Recorder in giving heavy 
penalties to those brought before him 
and requiring heavy bonds on appeal, 
the charge to the Grand Jury by Judge 
Pendleton—which was all that could be 
desired—and the probable verdicts by 
the petty juries in punishment of the 
white rioters at Atlanta and the negro 
rioters at Brownsville. 

But while deploring and denouncing 
the action of the rioters, and feeling the 
disgrace that has come to the city, suffer- 
ing also from the loss of business that 
has come through the interruption of 
trade, the white people of Atlanta 
breathe more freely, when thinking of 
their own homes, than they have done 
for weéks. It is a universal feeling that 
the thunder-storm has cleared the atmos- 
phere, and that a long era of peace be- 
tween the raceshas begun. ‘The altered 
demeanor of the negroes has been very 
noticeable. What a writer in the Octo- 
ber Century calls the negro’s “ bump. 
tiousness”” is gone. ‘The thousand ap- 
peals for protection have created new 
sympathy for this child-race among us; 
and it would be uncandid to deny that 
the negroes have been taught a needed 
lesson, even by the indiscriminate vio- 
lence of the mob. It is this: 

For the first time the ge pr 
been impressed with the truth that the 
individual criminal who lays his hand 
upon a white woman is a menace to the 
mass. ‘The first resolutions denouncing 
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the crime of assault, of which the s'p- 
cerity was evident, have been passed vy 
the Atlanta negroes since the rio’s, 
The negro criminal will have little sy:n- 
pathy from his own race in Atlanta for 
some time to come. ‘The negro of slav- 
ery days or war tiines who would have 
attempted such a crime would have been 
torn to pieces by his fellow-slaves; If 
now the law of self-preservaticn shall lead 
the negroes sincerely to condemn this 
crime, to aid in the detection of the 
criminal and his delivery to justice, the 
crime itself may at last become sporadic 
and infrequent. 

And. if the Northern press were to 
remember the illogical processes of the 
negro’s mind, how he perverts the denun- 
ciation of lynching into an apprcval of 
the provocative crime, it would leave the 
lynching to be attended to by Southern 
opinion and warn the negroes of their 
danger in its committal. 

And, as a friend of the negro, I would 
deprecate more than anything else such 
advice as he has received ‘in certain 
quarters to make retaliation and thus 
protect himself. ‘There has been but 
one white man killed in Atlanta. There 
was none in Wilmington. In anything 
like a race war the negro has everything 
tolose. It means for him, not battle, but 
extermination. 

One other question our people are 
considering—whether, in accordance with 
the precedent of prohibiting the sale of 
liquor to L.dians, and, by international 
agreement, its prohibition in certain isles 
of the Pacific, a local law preventing the 
sale of rum to negroes, with exceptions 
in cases o” sickness, or a State law to 
the same effect, would be a violation of 
the Fourteenth Amendment. Does that 
amendment allow us to protect the negro 
from what has caused the destruction of 
the weaker races elsewhere ? 

A. J. MCKELWay. 


Atlanta, Georgia. 


IT—A NORTHERN BLACK POINT OF VIEW 


You will, of course, be able to realize 
that the terrible outburst of race hatred 
at Atlanta a little over two weeks ago 
has deeply stirred the colored people of 
the North. Iconfess I have been stirred 
to the depths, and have eagerly read 


everything I could obtain bearing upon 
the situation. I was genuinely pleased 
with your very just utterances in the 
editorial comment in The Outlook of 
September 30. However, in the article 
of October 6 entitled “ Racial Self 
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Restraint,” I believe you have in the 
nore important features reasoned from 
wrong premises, and that, perhaps un- 
consciously, you have let your own pre}- 
udiced feeling color your conclusions. 

| fully agree with you that “ although 
the trouble. is, for the present, ended, 
the danger of its recurrence there or 
elsewhere is not removed.” I also agree 
that “this is an evil for which all Amer- 
icans can unite in seeking a cure ;” and 
that “if the conditions can be under- 
stood, a way to a remedy can be found.” 

The way to a remedy is self-evident, 
and I am astonished that you do not 
seem to know it! It consists in living 
up tothe Golden Rule. The “ condition ” 
is the result of “ man’s inhumanity to 
man.” Change that, and the remedy 
will have been found. 

Our black ancestors were savages. 
The God we serve is the God revealed 
to us by you. It is the white man who 
has brought us this message of salva- 
tion; it is he who has put this inspired 
Word of God, the Holy Bible, into our 
hands; and it is he who has taught us 
to read it, not only in the translation, 
but in the original Hebrew and Greek. 
To me, then, comes the burning question, 
“If this be true, as you profess to be- 
lieve, how can it be possible that your 
profession and your actions so ill 
accord ? If you believe that not one jot 
or tittle of his Word shall fail, and if 
you believe that your neighbor is the 
man spoken of in the parable, and if you 
believe that you must love your neighbor 
as yourself, the question of how the 
negro should be treated is as clear as the 
noonday sun.” ’ 

| feel very sure that this obvious and 
simple remedy will not be tried ; that the 
white Christians of America are not, in 
the main, willing to do unto the black 
millions exactly as they would that men 
Should do to them. 

Well, then, let us pass on! You say, 
* The black and white races are distinct. 
In this condition no change is desirable 
and no change possible.” Then you 
point out that this very isolation of the 
negro, which you say renders him prac- 
tica'ly an alien, makes him irresponsible. 
rhat, it seems to me, is the very reason 
why he should not be left distinct, iso- 


lated, and alien. And your statement 
that no change is possible is dogmati- 
cally stated as a fact wholly unsupported 
by reason. 

Further you say, ‘* When he sees priv- 
ileges, denied him on account of race, 
granted to those whom he regards as 
inferiors, his contempt is changed to 
enmity.” This is only half of the truth, 
only one side of the question. When the 
poor whites who have all their lives been 
taught to hate and despise the negro see 
him take heart and look up, and watch 
him as he rubs elbows with them as 
together they struggle up the ladder of 
progress, the hatred of these poor whites 
for the negro is increased and intensified. 

It is true that “in Atlanta there is 
an unusually large number of cultivated 
negroes, many with college education.” 
True also that “they have little to do 
with the poorer, less educated negroes ;” 
but the reason you allege is far, far 
from the truth. It is not because of 
“their social separation from the great 
body of their race,’ but because to come 
into frequent contact with them they 
must undergo the most degrading humil- 
lations, discriminations, and _ insults— 
things impossible for men of spirit to 
bear with equanimity. The negro is 
willing that these lines of discrimina- 
tion be drawn on any other ground than 
race or color. 

You say, “ Furthermore, they are too 
much concerned about certain rights and 
too little appreciative of their opportuni- 
ties.” Do you think it possible for men 
to be too much concerned about the 
right to be treated as men? Is there to 
you, a son of that old Puritan stock that 
loved liberty better than life, anything 
dearer than the rig// to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness ? 

And will you be so kind as to point 
out a single opportunity for the negro 
in Atlanta ? 

® Mail-carriers in the discharge of their 
duty are insulted and molested. During 
the recent riot colored barbers were 
dragged out of their shops and mobbed. 
The postmaster and storekeeper at South 
Atlanta was thrown in jail for no offense, 
and the arrest of Dr. J. W. E. Bowen, of 
Gammon Theological Seminary, and Dr. 
Coogman, President of Clark University 
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(the very flower and culture of our man- 
hood), shows all too clearly that the riot 
was not directed at the vicious negro so 
much as at the progressive negro. One 
way for you to get even faintly some 
idea of the ignominy which a negro suf- 
fers is to strive with all the power of 
your imagination to “ put yourself in his 
place.” Better still, masquerade as a 
negro in Georgia for the space of one little 
month ! 

I agree with what you say of a 
“ Georgia political campaign reinforced 
by unscrupulous journalistic methods,” 
only of course with greater emphasis. 

I come now to the point where we 
disagree utterly. 

“ The idea that it [the race] might be 
removed by assimilation is zo¢ open to 
argument.” And pray why not? My 
ancestors were as much white as black, 
and family tradition says there were the 
Governors of two States among the num- 
ber. Personally, assimilation is as dis- 
tasteful to me as I surmise it is to you. 
Nevertheless, I recognize the right of 
any man, black or white, to make his 
own choice in the matter of the marital 
relationship. 

“There remains but one cure: some 
method of requiring the black race to 
exercise self-control.” This should be 
amended to read, “‘some method of re- 
quiring races toexercise self-control.” 

Thomas Nelson Page’s suggestion 
might possibly be a good thing, provided 
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the idea of negro policemen obtainec 
throughout the whole régime. I mea 
if there were also negro judges, lawyers 
and juries to try negro lawbreakers a 
rested by negro police. Nothing coulc 
be worse than the present system ; for i! 
you know aught of these things in th: 
South, you know that for a negro to ge 
justice is almost impossible. 

The best way for the people, not only 
of Atlanta but of the United States, to. 
do is to treat the negro as a citizen of 
this Republic, with rights which all are 
bound to respect. Grant him no farms, 
give him no special privileges. Give 
him his just deserts, but let him have 
justice. 

One last word regarding self-restraint. 
When it is generally conceded that the 
newly elected Governor of Georgia, one 
of the thirteen original States of our 
glorious Republic, secured his election 
through his superior ability to stir up 
race hatred and the lowest animal pas- 
sions—and he, be it remembered, a mem- 
ber of the superior white race ; and when 
for three days a white mob had control 
of Atlanta, attacking, maiming, and 
killing whomsoever it wished, provided 
only his face was black—I say that when 
this is the spectacle presented by the 
proud white race to a gaping world, a 
lecture to blacks on self-restraint be- 
comes indeed a roaring farce ! 


CARRIE W. CLIFFORD. 
Honorary President Ohio Federation 
of Colored Women’s Clubs. 


III—FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF A MIS- 


SIONARY 


In your recent editorial regarding 
“ Racial Self-Restraint” the charge is 
brought against the cultivated negroes 
of Atlanta that they have little to do 
with the poorer, less educated negroes, 
and therefore have little restraining 


influence over them. This charge seems, 


to me unjust in view of what is actually 
being done through the efforts of these 
very people. Some time ago your repre- 
sentative who was studying the churches 
in the South reported that, of all the 
churches he had visited, the First Con- 
gregational Church of Atlanta, whose 
pastor is the Rev. H. H. Proctor, was 
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one of the best organized for work. As 
the result of the earnest and unceasing 
effort of this negro pastor, two of the 
worst negro “dives” in the city were 
closed long before the recent outbreak 
between the races occurred. His church 
maintains several missions in the city, in 
which negroes who have had the oppor- 
tunities of education come into sympa- 
thetic touch with the less fortunate. 
Several other of the negro churches and 
the negro Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation afford occasions for the cultivated 
people of this race to meet and help the 
poorer and less educated. 
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Perhaps the most general recent move- 
ment in this direction was the organiza- 
tion of the Gate City Free Kindergarten 
Association about two years ago. By 
means of this Association last year two 
free kindergartens were established and 
maintained in poorer parts of the city 
for the little waifs of this race. Through 
the Mothers’ Meetings many of the 
families were also reached and helped. 
Almost all of the negro churches and 
schools in the city contribute to the sup- 
port of this association. A third kinder- 
garten has been opened this fall, and 
plans for a fourth are under way. 

It must be remembered, too, that the 
public schools for the negroes afford 
an opportunity for the best-educated 
negroes, from whom the teachers are 
chosen, to come constantly into touch 
with some of the most ignorant, whose 
children are among their pupils. Many 
of these young teachers, trained as they 
are in Christian schools, show more than 
professional interest in their pupils. 
Entirely apart from church organization 
or school system, a great amount of 
genuine Christian service is done by in- 
dividual negroes, simply out of the large- 
ness of their hearts. 

There is, no doubt, need for a great 
deal more of the sort of work suggested ; 
but we should take into consideration the 
fact that the negroes, even the most well- 
to-o, have little surplus either of money 
or of time to use in service of the less 
fortunate. The opportunity for making 
money and saving money is not as good 
for colored people as it is for white. 
And, since the riots, the incentive to 
save and invest in business or homes in 
Atlanta is even less than it was before, 
so that many substantial negro men are 
making plans to sell what they own and 
go elsewhere to live. Few of the negro 
mothers have servants with whom they 
may leave their children And the cares 
of the household while they turn their 
attention to the needs of the less fortu- 
nate. Many of them even have to work 
as teachers, or helping their husbands 
In store or office, in order to eke out a 
respectable living for their families. The 
prob!em of providing daily bread is much 
more immediate in the case of the edu- 
cated negroes of Atlanta than in the 


case of people of: similar culture and 
attainments and standards of living 
among those of another race. Consid- 
ering their limitations in financial re- 
sources and in ability to command their 
time, it seems to me that the educated 
negroes of Atlanta are doing much for 
their less fortunate neighbors, and that 
the charge that they have little to do 
with them is unjust. 

In some form this charge of having 
nothing to do with the ignorant of their 
race is often brought against the edu- 
cated negroes, and frequently with an 
inconsistency that ill conceals the source 
of the charge. A young man recently 
said, “The Mississippi negroes are a 
worthless, low-down set.” When asked 
about the educated negroes, he answered, 
“They are spoiled; they think them- 
selves above the others of their race.” 
Is it a strange thing, or is it wrong, that 
men and women who have had the ad- 
vantages of education and culture do 
not care to fraternize with or consider 
themselves “ exactly like ” those who are 
still in the gutter? Nobody accuses the 
residents in Fifth Avenue of being unduly 
exalted because they do not fraternize 
with the denizens of Hell’s Kitchen. If 
the cultured negroes choose for their 
companions and friends people like them- 
selves in interests and attainments, are 
they to be blamed? If most of them 
attend the one or two churches in the 
city where they hear a man with like 
education with themselves preach, and 
do not go to hear some ignorant man 
exhort and shout in the real old-fashioned 
darky manner, are they to be blamed 
or counted too good for their race or 
station in life ? 

As it appears to me, the source of the 
charge of the aloofness of educated 
negroes from the masses is in most cases 
as follows: The evident fact that such 
negroes afe in some genuine qualities dif- 
ferent from and better than the masses of 
their people is irritating to those who 
are not in sympathy with the progress of 
the negro race. Thus many qualities 
which in a white man are regarded with 
favor are in a negro regarded with dis- 
favor. What ina white man is evidence 
of self-respect is in a negro evidence of 
arrogance or insolence; and what in a 
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white man is simply. seeking congenial 
companions is in a negro considering 
himself better than his people—in short, 
trying to raise himself out of the station 
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of inferiority where some men dare ‘o 
say he is destined to remain forever | y 
the decree of God. 


Atlanta University. EDWARD T. WARE. 


INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY: 
THE AUSTRALIAN LABOR MOVEMENT 
BY ALICE HENRY 


ISS JANE ADDAMS, in her 
M. ‘Democracy and Social Eth- 
ics,”’ remarks upon the paradox 
that it is the workingman, the man who 
should apparently be most limited in his 
mental outlook, who, given a free hand, 
will always sketch out the largest pro- 
gramme. This piece of acute social 
insight receives confirmation from a 
study of the labor movement at the an- 
tipodes. ‘There as nowhere else has the 
workingman had a free hand, and here 
is what the Australian workingman lays 
down as the ideal for Australia to aim 
at: 


FEDERAL LABOUR PARTY 
OBJECTIVE 

(2) The cultivation of an Australian senti- 
ment, based upon the maintenance of racial 
purity, and the development in Australia of 
an enlightened and self-reliant community. 

(6) The securing of the full results of their 
industry to all producers by the collective 
ownership of monopolies, and the extension 
of the industrial and economic functions of 
the State and municipality. 

There is certainly something fine and 
comprehensive about a programme like 
this. Are they wild-eyed doctrinaires 
or revolutionary apostles of force, these 
men who subscribe to this creed and 
who, in the strength of this faith, are the 
leading political force of Australia to- 
day? 

Neither, assuredly. The labor move- 
ment in Australia has, it is true, its theo- 
retical side, represented above, though 
in Australia one does not hear so very 
much of labor theories, and while there 


1 This is the fourth paper in this series, which began 
with Dr. F. J. Warne’s study of labor conditions in 
the anthracite coal regions called “* Miner and Oper- 
ator” (The Outlook, March 24, 1906), and was con- 
tinued in Mr. William Hard’s “ Labor in the Chicago 
Stock-Yards” (The Outlook, June 16, 1906), and in 
Professor John R. Commons’s “‘ Restrictions by Trade 
Unions” October 27, 1906). Several 
other articles will follow.—TuHe Epitors. 


is much newspaper talk, there is little 
real disquiet felt on account of them. 
As familiar to the Australian, and as 
recognized in its results by the outside 
world, the practical side is the one that 
concerns us to-day. And there is un- 
doubtedly an underlying element of 
unusual strength in a cause which can 
not only combine with a broad theoreti- 
cal programme the carrying out of such 
every-day measures of reform as factory 
acts and suffrage extension, but which 
expects finally to attain the complete 
consummation of its ideals through the 
gradual process of social evolution in 
which such apparently. commonplace 
legislation is the chief factor. 

The pioneers of the labor movement 
were those artisans who, as far back as 
the early fifties, strove, and strove suc- 
cessfully, to introduce the eight-hour 
system among the principal trades in the 
colony of Victoria. The labor move- 
ment proper, however, in Australia is 
very young. The Labor party had its 
insignificant beginnings only fifteen 
years ago, and it has existed as an organ- 
ized force only cleven years. And yet 
to-day it holds the balance of power in 
the Federal Parliament. In the House 
of Representatives it numbers twenty- 
five members out of a chamber of seventy- 
five; in the Senate, sixteen out of thirty- 
six; and in each house can reckon on 
the unvarying ‘support of several other 
members holding labor views. Labor 
members sit as the direct opposition in 
the State Parliaments of both New South 
Wales and Victoria, while labor minis- 
ters hold co-equal powers in coalition 
cabinets in Queensland and in South 
Australia, where the Premier is a la!or 
man. 

To trace the origin of the movement 
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we must go back to the fall of prices 
which began about 1886, to the succeed- 
iny lean years 1886—92, and the miseries 
of the consequent period of unsuccessful 
strikes. The strikers and their working- 
class sympathizers were taunted with 
appealing to brute force, and recom- 
mended to depend rather upon constitu- 
tional political methods for the redress 
of grievances. ‘The workingmen took 
the advice ana bettered it. The trades 
unions devoted a portion of their funds 
and much of their energy to political 
propaganda. First in New South Wales, 
later in all the colonies and in many 
widely separated districts, labor leagues 
were organized which sketched out a 
policy and laid down a pledge which 
all candidates supported by the leagues 
must sign. These formed the nucleus 
of a new and independent political party 
which gave their votes to either Liberal 
or Conservative indifferently, regardless 
of which was in office, in return for legis- 
lative concessions from either. ‘The new 
party springing thus almost simu'tane- 
ously to life all over the continent was 
at first regarded as a pathetic joke. 
They were few in numbers, uneducated, 
inexperienced in affairs of state, and 
had opposed to them all the wealth and 
the legal astuteness in every chamber 
where they held seats. But they were 
determined, united, and, with rare excep- 
tions, self-sacrificing. ‘They were mutu- 
ally bound not to take office except with 
the consent of their fellow-laborites, so 
that they were labeled from the first as 
“Not for sale.” And from their point 
of view the plan has succeeded. In 
New South Wales, for instance, more has 
been done in the way of electoral and 
land reform and industrial legislation in 
thirteen years than ministries or the 
efforts of individual radical members 
had been able to accomplish during the 
previous thirty-five years of responsible 
government. On the statute-book, it is 
true, all these advances stand to the 
credit of this Cabinet or that, but they 
would not have been there at all had it 
hot been for the insignificant third party 
Which, holding the balance, gave thus 
early evidence of the power it is now 
wielling in the making and unmak- 
ing of ministries. On the other hand, 
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Tasmania, the island colony, which alone 
among Australian States has had up to 
the present no labor party, is also the 
one with no industrial legislation. 

The following are the measures that 
the party is working for in the arena 
of Federal legislation for the whole of 
Australia. ‘Thus reads the 

FIGHTING PLATFORM 
. Maintenance of a White Australia. 
. Nationalization of Monopolies. 
. Old Age Pensions. 
. Tariff Referendum. 
. Progressive Tax on Unimproved Land 
Values. 

6. Restriction of Public Borrowing. 

7. Navigation Laws. 

8. Citizen Defense Force. 

9. Arbitration Act Amendment. 


we Whe 


Of this the general platform is an 
enlargement, going into details of meas- 
ures demanded. 

The same extremely democratic prin- 
ciples are to be found in the platforms 
of the party regarding State and munici- 
pal legislation, differing only in details 
according to local needs. Land taxa- 
tion, municipal control of all community 
enterprises, the initiative and referen- 
dum, and all education up to the highest 
university degrees free to all, these are 
among the demands of this uncompro- 
mising party. 

The daringly experimental character 
of Australian labor legislation is well 
exemplified in the plea for a White Aus- 
tralia. In response originally to the cry 
of the miners in the early days of the 
gold fever, Chinese immigration was first 
restricted. Later the evils connected 
with the importation of Kanakas from 
the South Sea Islands under forms of 
indenture that came perilously near 
meaning slavery, accompanied, too, by 
all the cruelties of kidnapping, drew 
public attention to the risks of the in- 
dustrial conditions that were developing 
in connection with sugar-growing in the 
north. Similar attempts to introduce 
coolie laborers into Victoria were invari- 
ably defeated. The Labor party at 


length cut the knot by demanding the 


exclusion of all colored races, and so 
far it has gained its point, and the 
system has the approval of the great 
bulk of Australians, who recognize the 
grave dangers. both economic and moral, 
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which attend the mixing of races of dif- 
ferent degrees of Gevelopment ; for, to us 
all, America with her race problem is 
ever present as a warning object-lesson. 
Whether the policy is one that will 
endure no one can yet foresee. The 
temerity of a people that calmly pro- 
poses to exclude any of the world’s races 
from a great, as yet almost unoccupied, 
continent is astonishing. But should the 
policy at some future time have to be 
modified, the country will still have 
gained great benefit from the early prom- 
ulgation of such lofty ideals, from its 
start having a high standard of both 
morals and of comfort. 

If a continent of which one-third lies 
within the tropics is, then, to develop its 
economic possibilities to the full, it must 
be by the aid of white labor and the use 
of machinery. Colored labor has been 
the ready resort of governing classes, 
whether white or colored themselves, in 
the past. If a White Australia is to be 
maintained, its advocates will have to 
prove that old ideas or old prejudices 
regarding the ability of the white man 
to perform hard physical work in tropi- 
cal heat are baseless, anda that machinery 
can be applied economically to the grow- 
ing of such crops as sugar-cane, as it 
has been applied to the grain harvests 
of temperate climes. Arguments to 
show that the so-called disabilities of 
the white worker are greatly overrated 
appear in a recent report by Dr. Elking- 
ton, Chief Medical Officer of Tasmania, 
and aman with some Indian experience, 
issued as a parliamentary paper by the 
Commonwealth. 

Similar motives to those which have 
barred out the colored races have led to 
the adoption of restrictive legislation 
like that in force in the United States 
intended to keep out the physically and 
mentally defective, and also to prevent 
the flooding of the market by cheap 
labor under contract clauses. 

But if a White Australia is to hold up 
its head among the nations of the earth 
as a self-supporting and self-defending 
people, it must also be a populous Aus- 
tralia. And if the undesirable classes 


are to be discriminated against, it is all 
the more necessary to encourage the 
coming in of all good classes of citizens. 


So that to devise some plan of attract 
ing high-class white immigrants is among 
the questions that the Labor party must 
take its share in solving, as was admitted 
by its leader, Mr. Watson, in a speech 
at Adelaide outlining his policy. 

Inseparable from any scheme for 
attracting population is land legislation. 
It has been Australia’s greatest mistake 
in the past that she early parted with the 
title to so much of her soil, and that for 
a very inadequate consideration, so that 
now almost all the land which is at once 
fertile and easily accessible is locked up 
in private hands and bearing practically 
no taxation. Inthe cities this has meant 
a repetition on.a smaller scale of the high 
rents and housing difficulties of older 
countries, elsewhere the pushing of the 
farmer on to the poorer and rougher 
lands, the consequent heaping up of 
fortunes by the squatting (or ranching) 
class, and now the difficulty with which 
Australia is faced, that she has no good 
lands near markets to offer immigrants. 
The proposals which will receive the 
support of the Labor party are these: 
The taking of the whole matter out of 
the hands of the States and placing it, as 
it is in Canada, in the hands of the 
Federal Parliament to insure uniformity 
of policy; the control by the common- 
wealth of suitable State lands, re-acquired 
where necessary; and, as an essential 
corollary to these steps, the imposition of 
a graduated land-values tax with an 
exemption limit—this with the double 
object of raising revenue and of com- 
pelling the holder of idle land to sell at 
a reasonable rate. An alteration of the 
Constitution may be necessary, but that 
will be no insuperable bugbear to Aus- 
tralians, who are still misguided enough 
to believe that the Constitution was made 
for the nation and not the nation for the 
Constitution. 

Australia is quite familiar with the 
State control of many monopolies. She 
already owns her railways, telegraphs, 
and telephones, and is discussing the 
question of opening up her iron ores in 
the same way, so that the further exten- 
sion of the principle, although meeting 
with opposition in many quarters, 1s 
nowhere regarded as outside practical 
politics. 
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The clause regarding old-age pensions 
merely extends and places on a Federal 
basis and renders uniform the aid given 
already in some of the States. 

It is doubtful if in any other country 
the labor cause has been associated with 
such an intense spirit of nationalism as 
is the case in Australia. This sentiment 
of practical patriotism finds explicit ex- 
pression in every programme, in the 
plans for defending the country by a 
militia locally raised and officered, for 
an Australian-owned navy, and for the 
protection of Australian shipping. And 
no one influence has so guided the 
course of the labor movement in this 
direction as that remarkable newspaper 
The Bulletin, which, along with its strong 
labor tendencies, has for five-and-twenty 
years held to this ideal: A land devel- 
oped through the application of all 
modern knowledge to be the home of a 
free people; a people worthy of such a 
land, a land worthy of such a people. 

One of the results of the federation of 
the colonies accomplished five years ago 
was the establishment of a uniform tariff, 
which was a compromise between the 
revenue tariffists and those who favor 
high protection. It satisfies neither 
side, and its alteration is probably near 
at hand. The Labor party has never had 
a fiscal policy, a condition of affairs that, 
needless to say, must come to an end as 
the party ceases to be a free lance. So 
on tariff questions it has all along been 
open to labor members to vote as they 
listed. The attitude they are taking up 
at the present juncture is, however, highly 
characteristic of their belief in the people 
as in the last resort the sole dictator. 
They are advocating a tariff referendum, 
the party pledging itself beforehand to 
support the popular decision, whatever 
it nay be. 

Excessive borrowing under earlier 
“lonial governments has left Australia 
‘th a heavy debt of about four hundred 
lars per head. The Labor party has 
er encouraged a borrowing policy, 
‘it has only recently begun to insist 
>on the need of paying off the existing 
it. This it considers can be done 
sfactorily only by the Federal Govern- 
it assuming at once or by degrees the 
te debts, and this is one of the press- 
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ing questions that the next Parliament, 
which will be elected at the close of the 
present year, will have to face. 

As to the personnel of the labor leaders, 
almost without exception they are very 
young. ‘Take away Senator MacGregor, 
the leader in the Senate, Senator Higgs, 
the Chairman of Committees, and Mr. 
Price, State Premier of South Australia, 
and the rest;including the Federal leader 
himself, Mr. J. C. Watson, are under 
forty, some under thirty. Most of 
them come from the laboring or artisan 
classes, and a good many of them went 
to work at nine, ten, and eleven years 
of age. Is it any wonder that they 
desire that no Australian child should do 
asthey did? ‘That they have come into 
public life so young is a great advantage 
to their cause. They have more years 
before them to give to the working out 
of their policy than most politicians of 
other parties, and they give much more 
time. The business man or the lawyer 
in Australia gives but a share of his time, 
often but the fag-endsof his daysornights, 
to his public duties. The labor member 
must give it all, or the party—that united, 
well-disciplined party—would not support 
him at the next election, and his career 
would be at an end. And he does give 
it all. The labor politician has his 
rewards, but they are not money prizes. 
When Mr. Batchelor was a State minis- 
ter in South Australia at a salary of five 
thousand dollars a year, he resigned at 
the request of the party that he might 
contest—only contest—a Federal seat 
carrying a salary of but two thousand 
dollars. 

Friend and foe alike pay tribute to 
the magnificent organization and disci- 
pline of the movement, and to the per- 
sonal disinterestedness of the leaders, 
A great economy of effort is insured by 
having a platform and organization prac- 
tically identical for the Federal, State, 
and municipal elections, and for general 
propaganda work, and consequently be- 
ing able to utilize the same bodies—the 
local political labor leagues—and the 
same workers for what seems to them 
social righteousness, whether in national, 
State, or municipal concerns. The Labor 
party was born of trades-unionism, and 
its whole administration has been based 
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on trades union methods. The political 
labor leagues were at first composed of 
trades-unionists, and are still closely in 
touch with trades unions. These are 
the bodies who vote for the selection of 
candidates for all elections and for dele- 
gates to the annual and triennial State 
and Federal conferences of the party. 
The Labor party in Parliament may be 
the controlling force, but no other party 
in Australia has to carry out the behests 
of its constituents as does this. 

We now come to the pledge and the 
caucus. The pledge, which was first 
drafted by the New South Wales Labor 
Conference in 1895, reads as follows: 

PLEDGE 


I hereby pledge myself not to oppose the 
candidate selected by the recognized politi- 
cal Labour organisation, and, if elected, to 
do my utmost to carry out the principles 
onheitel in the Federal Labour Platform, 
and on all questions affecting the Platform 
to vote as a majority of the Parliamentary 
Party may decide ata duly constituted cau- 
cus meeting. 


As the pledge binds all members to 
carry out the general principles of a plat- 
form decided for him by the united labor 
vote of Australia,so each man has his vote 
in the legislature decided for him before- 
hand on all details of that policy by the 
caucus vote of his party in the legislature, 
before or during the course of debate. 
The advocates of the system say that 
this is the only way in which any consist- 
ent policy can be carried out to a suc- 
cessful end. Opponents assert that in it 
we have the germs of machine politics, 
and that labor may by and by pay dearly 
for its present victory. The large amount 
of direct representation in Australia, and 
the increasing probabilities of the initia- 
tive and referendum being more largely 
used, may check this tendency. 

Closely connected with the question 
of a pledge is that of lasting alliances 
between the Labor party and other polit- 
ical parties. During the present Parlia- 
ment Mr. Watson, with the consent of the 
other Federal members, had promised 
the Liberal members with whom he had 
been in alliance that they should not be 
opposed by labor candidates at the com- 
ing elections. This promise the outside 


labor organizations now refuse to ratify, 
and the matter is likely to lead to very 
hot discussions and possibly some seces- 
sions in the near future. 

The Labor party has molded the na- 
tional policy of the young federated com- 
monwealth, has materially modified State 
legislation, and it has done that as a 
political free lance. But the stage during 
which that was possible is coming to an 
end. Already it is ceasing to be an irre- 
sponsible third party with all the advan- 
tages of power and weighted by none of 
the practical problems of administration, 
And as this stage passes completely 
away, the Labor party will become a 
leading party, and the present parties 
amalgamate into one conservative party. 
With this must come fresh problems to 
be solved. 

The strength of the movement lies in 
the completeness of its organization, in its 
steady use of the means at hand to attain 
its ultimate goal by the acceptance of 
every radical measure. This very policy 
of opportunism, as it has been called, 
means that it has since the earliest days 
been in touch and in sympathy with the 
great mass of ordinary people, with 
those who never have, and who do not 
now, belong to the party, who talk 
against it very likely, but who at bot- 
tom are at one with it on many big 
questions. Its weak side is found in the 
fact that it was born of trades-unionism, 
and that some of the narrowness of the 
pure trade-unionist still clings to many 
labor men. 

One is often asked what is the relation 
of the Australian labor movement to 
Socialism. The query could perhaps be 
more satisfactorily answered if the rela- 
tion of Socialism itself to the socialistic 
movement could first be defined. The 
Australian labor movement is part of the 
bigger world-movement, just as Socialism 
is. Itembraces, however, many avowed 
Socialists, and their number is probably 
yearly increasing. It has never adopted 
the title “ Socialism,” but its opponents 
have now almost ceased to talk about 
“labor” aims and policies, and speak (at 
first it was with contempt, but lately with 
the respect paid to a successful rival) of 
labor men as Socialists, and of their 
platform as Socialism. 
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CONCERNING HEROES WHO HUNT 


RABBITS 


BY PETER RABBIT 
As Interpreted by William J. Long 


HE rabbit was chased by a noisy 
dog this morning, and was then 
fired at by a man with a gun, 

and finally escaped both afflictions by 
doubling on his trail and scrambling 
under astone heap. Now, far be it from 
me to judge a clover patch by its weeds 
and thistles, or to condemn a rational 
universe because things sometimes run 
amuck through it. Doubtless the dog 
was amusing himself in his own way by 
his crazy yelping; probably the man 
also was living his own life, such as it 
was, in trying to kill something ; and the 
rabbit was certainly following life and 
good rather than death and evil—which, 
according to your prophets, are the only 
two alternatives in the world—when he 
tried to keep his thinking in his own 
skin, where he likes to have it. But 
now that the man and the dog have gone 
off to kill something else, and the rabbit 
is back in his brier patch once more, the 
time seems propitious for a quiet medi- 
tation on the manly sport of hunting. 
Said a gentle English poet, “ What a 
beautiful morning! What a heavenly 
day! Let us go out and kill some- 
hing,” and the mild sarcasm was not 
lost even on a slow people that rank 
sport next to religion and politics. Of 
late many men have been debating this 
ne subject as they went talking by the 
/bit’s brier patch; and the occasion of 
‘ir much talking seems to be that two 
your great representative men have 
n hunting, and of course, after the 
iner of men, have also been writing 
a’ out it. 
ist who these two men are and just 
“ it they represent is a little difficult 
f. the rabbit to determine. From what 
h has heard, they are called presidents, 
or hief magistrates, and the difference 
b veen them is that one has ridden a 
(key and the other rides an elephant. 
© . of these great men went hunting 


ducks and rabbits, and unwisely wrote a 
little article about it; the other went 
hunting bears and elk, and unwisely 
wrote a characteristic big book; and 
you men, who first choose a ruler from 
necessity and then abuse him fromchoice, 
have been making both uneasy by your 
criticisms. 

Both these great men affirm that hunt- 
ing is a fine, manly sport; that it devel- 
ops the hardy virtues and the courage of 
your race. Says the representative rab- 
bit hunter: “ 1 count it by no means bad 
skill to force the rabbits, by a successful 
shot, to a topsy-turvy pause when at 
their best speed.” And again: “ The 
hunter [after a fatal shot at a hounded 
rabbit] experiences the delight born of a 
well-fed sense of superiority and self- 
pride ; and this is the most gratifying 
factor in every sporting indulgence.” 


And the article concludes by assuring 


your timorous souls who bide at home 
that “if rabbit-hunting is to be a manly 
recreation, entirely free from meanness, 
the little cottontail must be given a 
fair chance for his life.” 

Now the rabbit, whose philosophy 
leads him to the other fellow’s view-point 
in every question at issue, has, in order 
to understand the exact situation, armed 
himself in imagination with a terrible 
rapid-fire cannon, and called some enor- 
mous mastiffs, as big as elephants, and 
has gone out to shoot some harmless 
representative men. After bagging a 
few chief magistrates, he comes back to 
his brier patch and eats a good dinner, 
and then sits down with an open mind 
to repeat the above sentiments of your 
first hunter. Then he goes into his own 
head and examines it to find what your 
psychologists call the content of con- 
sciousness—which, of course, must have 
been in the man’s head when he wrote 
his article after his rabbit-hunting. To 


his surprise, the rabbit finds in his head, 
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as the chief content of consciousness, 
not a solitary thought nor a shadow 
of noble feeling, but pure vanity and 
thoughtlessness. These, therefore, must 
be your idea of the manly virtues. And 
so, to increase them, the rabbit ventures 
a few suggestions. 

It is perhaps great skill to bring a 
live rabbit to a topsy-turvy death, the 
manner of his pause indicating the effort 
he was making to save his life. But 
there is a finer skill yet. A rabbit, you 
know, often cries out just like one of 
your own babies when hurt. I would 
suggest that, instead of killing us at 
once, you try to hit us with a single 
pellet of shot in the exact spot that 
makes us cry by hurting without dis- 
abling us, and to keep this up as long as 
possible before the topsy-turvy end. 
That would be skill indeed ; and, aside 
from the sense of extra superiority and 
self-pride involved, it would remind you 
pleasantly of your own children at home, 
and so the pleasure of your hunting 
would be increased. 

There was a queer little man—one of 
your natural philosophers, I am told— 
who used frequently to go through the 
brier patch, and his fellows called him 
Thoreau. I never saw him with a gun, 
“but he discoursed briefly and to the 
point, one day, on the “ superiority and 
self pride ” involved in hunting. “Snipe 
and woodcock furnish excellent sport,” 


he said; “ but I maintain that it would. 


be nobler game to go out and shoot 
one’s self.” . 

As for giving the little cottontail a 
‘“‘ fair chance for his life,” that is all that 
any wild animal asks ; but, of course, that 
is impossible so long as you are skillful 
shots, and employ dogs and repeating 
guns and perfect cartridges, each con- 
taining four or five hundred lead pellets 
to be turned loose upon one small rab- 
bit. The rabbit might make good shift 
to care for himself against dog, or man, 
or gun ; but the three together resemble 
what my cousin, the Belgian hare, calls 
German diplomacy, which asks all and 
gives nothing, and is, moreover, brutal 
in the asking. Here is what seems to a 
rabbit mind to be a fair chance: Your 
wits are, from constant practice, much 
greater than ours, while our legs are 
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more nimble than yours, for the same 
reason. Do you, therefore, teach us wit, 
and we will teach you nimbleness. If 
you must hunt, then, by all the rules of 
fair play, leave your dogs and scatter- 
guns at home. Go smell out the rabbit 
where he hides with your own wits, and 
chase him with your own legs. That 
would mean excellent sport for you and 
the rabbit. It would reduce the surplus 
weight of chief magistrates admirably ; 
it would produce in you alertness, wind, 
staying power, nimble legs, superb chest 
development—all the physical virtues. 
In addition, you men need not be per- 
petually troubled, as you now are, in 
making game laws—which, I am told, are 
regulations to save the game from the 
many in order that the few may kill it— 
for you might enjoy yourselves chasing 
rabbits all the year round, and the game 
would be always witb you. 

Your othér great representative man, 
who rides the elephant, uses a similar 
argument in his big book. It is a record 
of big-game hunting, and it preaches 
continually of the courage and hardihood 
and the other manly virtues developed 
by the pursuit. A man was reading the 
book the other day, and the rabbit crept 
up behind him to listen. He heard 
beautiful descriptions of the mountains, 
the glorious thrill of the frosty morning, 
and the soul-stirring challenge of a bull 
elk ringing like a bugle-call through the 
great woods. The rabbit could appre- 
ciate all that, for he has felt it himself 
and has tingled all over at the good 
sounds and smells in the air. But the 
man hid behind a tree with a big repeat- 
ing rifle. The noble elk approached— 
splendid, magnificent, thinking of no 
danger in the friendly woods, and send- 
ing out his wild bugle-call, not to the 
man, but to a rival elk across the valley, 
with whom he had a fair chance. A 
splendid picture, truly! Then—‘“I fired 
into his throat, breaking his neck, and 
down he went in a heap.” The second 
elk bugles again, not understanding the 
danger nor the silence of his late rival. 
The man slips forward and fires to break 
the noble back. ‘“ My aim was true, and 


the huge beast crashed down hill, pulling 
himself on his fore legs, his hind quarters 
trailing.” 


A third elk is bugling melo- 
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diously to the other two from a mountain 
side, and the man, unsatisfied as long as 
there is more noble work to do, steals 
up to the unconscious elk, who is sending 
out his love-call, and “three shots fin- 
ished him.” Then the man tells us, in 
a swelling of manly pride, that his return 
to camp “ was most happy.” 

Now, such an ending seems to do vio- 
lence to the whole picture, and there are 
some things in it which a rabbit’s philos- 
ophy cannot fathom. ‘The meat of these 
three noble animals was at this season 
unfit for food, and was left to rot in the 
woods; and the man had already killed 
an abundance of other animals for camp 
use. He might, like the savage head- 
hunters, have desired a trophy; but he 
already had the heads of four more bull 
elk, all killed in the same way and left to 
rot in the woods in this one short hunt— 
to say nothing of scores more in other 
hunts. When one of the stricken animals 
went.dragging his broken back down the 
slope, the man tells us with interest how 
two moose-birds followed him, “and 
pounced with ghoulish bloodthirstiness 
on the gouts of blood that sprinkled the 
green herbage.”” Here were two hungry 
birds satisfying their hunger, and the 
man sees in it only “ghoulish blood- 
thirstiness ;” but he looks in his own 
heart, after the needless killing of seven 
noble and harmless animals, and sees 
there only pride and a glorification of 
the manly virtues. 

The rabbit feels uncomfortable, as if 
the cold rain were trickling along his 
spine, when he thinks of other represent- 
ative men, of, lords and dukes and em- 
perors, who kill a thousand head of game 
—rouse and hares and harmless deer— 
in a single hunt, and have their noble 
photographs taken standing before the 
rows of slaughtered innocents. And all 
those things have set the rabbit to think- 
inv. in his brier patch, and to finding 
ou. if he can, just how much thought or 
th ughtlessness underlies all your hunt- 


\n admirable editorial in your chief 
sp journal,-to which the rabbit 
rently listened, sums up the alleged 
rev.ons for hunting and the alleged vir- 
tu, which it develops. Now, the rabbit 


al 1ys gets at the heart of a carrot as 
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quickly as possible, and this editorial, 
stripped of all its husks, contains this 
one reason for hunting: that it is a 
primitive, natural instinct, and since 
“Nature provides the laws, the stand- 
ards of morality, which are the true 
guides of all mankind,” it is wise to fol- 
low the instinct, and a foolish or senti- 
mental fad to oppose hunting. ‘The two 
virtues which hunting develops are, 
courage and a knowledge of nature. 
Such, in brief, is the sufficient reason 
for hunting. 

Now, toa rabbit this reason resembles 
a Shanghai rumor or a Chefoo despatch 
in the infinitesimal amount of truth 
contained in it. Most, if not all, the 
instincts.of you men have come down 
to you from the animals; and there is 
not in the whole animal kingdom a single 
hunting animal—that is, an animal that 
goes out, as you do, and hunts for sport 
or pleasure. An animal hunts only for 
food, and only when he is_ hungry. 
When his hunger is satisfied, he ceases 
to hunt, and naturally and instinctively 
lets the other animals severely alone. 

There are but few exceptions to this 
universal rule. A wolf will sometimes 
chevy a flock of sheep and kill several 
of them; but that is because the foolish, 
crowding animals confuse the wolf, who 
is used to different game, and rouse a 
desire to kill that is not naturally pres- 
ent; for the great wolves of the North 
cease the chase instantly when one deer 
or caribou out of the herd is pulled 
down. A weasel kills for the blood, but 
the rabbit has heard of one Lottridge, a 
scientist, who asked why this was so, 
and by a series of experiments proved 
that a weasel’s stomach is generally lined 
with tapeworms, producing a continual 
craving for blood. Some weasels he 
found that would kill only one chicken 
or rabbit, no matter how many others 
were present; and upon killing these 
weasels he found invariably that the 
stomach was healthy and without the 
worms that probably set the other 
weasels to killing everything in sight. 
Some of your cats also hunt when not in 
need of food ; but that is simply because 
you have fed and spoiled them, and have 
so perverted their natural instincts that 
no rational conclusion can any longer 
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be drawn from their actions. The wild 
animal has no instinct to kill indiscrimi- 
nately or to hunt for sport; he simply 
seeks his natural food, and the only in- 
stinct you can possibly derive from him 
in this respect is to go out when you are 
hungry and take the first thing that satis- 
fies your hunger, and then let all other 
creatures alone to live their own life in 
their own way. 

It is pointing to a secondary cause to 
say that you receive the instinct from 
your savage ancestors; but even here 
the alleged reason seems, to a rabbit 
mind, to be without foundation. Your 
savage ancestors imitated the animals, 
and hunted for food to sustain life, not 
for pleasure or sport. More than this, 
in proportion as your primitive ancestors 
rose above savagery and became shep- 
herds and agriculturists, hunting de- 
creased steadily. The first primitive 
man who gathered a herd of animals 
about him in the thought that they were 
his friends and helpers in disguise, and 
‘that they were far more useful to him 
alive than dead, made a discovery—in- 
deed, a very great discovery—that lifted 
him instantly above the low level of the 
hunter. Legitimate hunting (since there 
was no more need for food) perished 
with that discovery, except as the shep- 
herd defended his fields against the in- 
roads of savage beasts—a good kind of 
hunting, undoubtedly, from the man’s 
standpoint, but for which you now have 
no excuse or reason whatever. 

Even if your hunting were, as you 
claim, an instinct from your primitive 
ancestors, you are not therefore justified 
in following itassuch. The rabbit might 
mention several savage instincts still re- 
maining in you, which, instead of foliow- 
ing openly, you conceal in the dark as 
much as possible and mention only in 
your treatises on the improvement of 
morals. But the rabbit, speaking from 
the animal’s standpoint, must again 
point out to you that hunting as sport 
is not found among animals or savages, 
and so you cannot claim it as an inherit- 
ance. If it were a primitive instinct, 
then of course you would find it wide- 
spread throughout the race. . As a mat- 
ter of fact, only a very small minority of 
you men have what yoit call a sporting 
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instinct. Women, I am told, are more 
numerous than men; they have also 
stronger instincts. If hunting were an 
instinct, then you would naturally expect 
to find it strongest in women, especially 
as the female animal generally has to 
hunt more than the male to support her- 
self and her little ones. Yet your women 
have no instinct to hunt; indeed, with a 
few rare exceptions, they seem to have a 
strong feeling or instinct against it. 

As for the character which hunting 
produces, the rabbit has not heard that 
your Government, when it wants good 
men for any purpose, either for war or 
peace, goes and searches among the 
hunting set exclusively. The rabbit has 
heard rumors of the fox-hunting parson 
in England, and did not know that he 
was an example of manly virtue to the 
flock. And in your own New England, 
which produced in the past a noble breed 
of men, I have even heard it maintained 
as amatter of common knowledge that 
hunters were generally regarded as a 
shiftless and lazy lot. Each village used 
to have one or two, and they were gen- 
erally placed near to the outcasts. More- 
over, the rabbit notices a curious thing 
about you even now. Your sportsmen 
praise the joy and the fine, manly quali- 
ties of your hunting; but when one of 
your number loves the joy and the fine, 
manly quality so much that he takes to 
hunting all the time, trying doubtless to 
have as much virtue as possible, you 
turn at once and rend him, calling him 
vile names, and jailing him at last as a 
butcher and pot-hunter. 

The rabbit has no_ prejudices—not 
even against the dog and the shot-gun— 
and he thinks your present estimate of 
the pot-hunter, and your New England 
fathers’ estimate of all hunters, is a 
trifle unjust and narrow; but this very 
estimate of your own making leads him 
to speak of the alleged results of hunting 
upon the manly virtues. 

The first of these is courage—that is, 
a purely physical courage—for it is not 
even claimed that hunting has any effect 
upon the higher kind of moral courage, 
except, perhaps, to decrease it, by making 
you go against your own better feelings, 
as many hunters do, in taking life need- 
lessly. Now, there lives near to the 
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brier patch a certain well-known natural- 
ist, who has hunted all of your large wild 
animals, which are often called danger- 
ous; and the rabbit has heard him de- 
clare that there is hardly a particle of 
danger incurred in hunting any wild 
animal with one of your terrible modern 
rifles. So far as animals are concerned, 
it is far more dangerous to cross a city 
square than to penetrate the Rockies. 
The grizzly bear was at one time the 
only possible exception; but now your 
hunters eliminate all danger by baying 
the brute with a pack of dogs while they 
kill him at leisure from a secure distance, 
Occasionally, but rarely, a wounded 
animal will charge; but he has no chance 
whatever against the stream of death- 
dealing bullets that are turned loose 
upon him. The wild animals are natu- 
rally timid, and avoid man whenever pos- 
sible; and this naturalist declares, from 
much experience, that he finds no dan- 
ger even when he meets them, as he has 
often done, unarmed and alone. To 
him it seems not courage, but almost 
cowardice, to creep upon a harmless 
animal, like an elk or moose, and shoot 
it down without a single chance for its 
life, which is all that it has. 

The rabbit has had some experience 
of its own in this direction. He has 
often approached a camp of hunters in 
the woods, and when they were all asleep 
he has thumped the ground at their 
heads—a startling sound in the still 
night, especially if you do not know what 
makes it. From the way these hunters 
jumped in alarm, though their tent was 
full of terrible guns, the rabbit had no 
great impression of their physical cour- 
age—certainly not greacer than he has 
witnessed in a tent ful) of miners or 
scientists or fishermen. The rabbit has 
heard rumors also of a recent frightful 
War among men, and that the most splen- 
did physical courage was displayed, not 
by the great bear-hunters of the North, 
but bya gentle and quiet race of farmers 
aid fishermen. 

50 the rabbit, who tries to see things 
as they are, is forced to the conclusion 
thit this claim that hunting produces 
courage and the manly virtues has some 
« |-deception and some boasting and 
‘siderable humbug about it. If the 
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rabbit were a man, and wished to develop 
physical courage, he would take his gun 
quietly and go hunting dangerous game 
—horse-thieves and outlaws and burglars 
and Yaqui Indians and such, who could 
shoot back—and would leave the so- 
called dangerous animals for children to 
work upon. 

As for the claim that hunting brings 
a man close to nature and teaches him 
many things, that is undoubtedly true; 
and that is the only claim that has, toa 
rabbit mind, any truth or reason in it. 
On the other hand, it would seem that 
the man would learn quite as much about 
nature and animals, and would under- 
stand both better, if he went into the 
woods and left his gun and dog at home ; 
and the rabbit is strengthened in his 
opinion by the fact that your great scien- 
tists and naturalists, your discoverers in 
the realm of nature, were not followers 
of Esau and Nimrod, but of Agassiz and 
Gray and Darwin—gentle men all, and 
of good courage, and with plenty of the 
manly virtues that nature made shift to 
develop without the aid of a shot-gun. 

Here, then, is the heart of the carrot: 
Your hunting is a sport pure and simple, 
not an instinct or a necessity, but rather 
one of the things which one of your great 
teachers had in mind when he wrote, 
“God made man upright ; but he sought 
out many inventions.” The sport gives 
many of you pleasure, and a better and 
more wholesome pleasure than many of 
your other inventions in the same line. 
On the other hand, it gives many others 
of you—perhaps a majority of you—pain 
and misgivings of heart, because of the 
feeling that your sport is needlessly cruel 
and inflicts too much suffering, and that 
it brings to the weaker creatures of your 
common earth the shadow of fear and 
death, where, with your superior strength 
and wisdom, you might bring joy and 
life instead. 

To a rabbit mind it would seem, there- 
fore, that the only question which you 
can consider with any show of reason 
and sincerity is, whether or not your 
pleasure overbalances the pain you give 
to others. All knowledge is relative; 
all virtue—even your manly virtue—is 
but laying aside a lesser for a greater 
good; and tie rabbit has heard with 
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interest that your hunters are sradually 
turning naturalists, that photographs of 
animals are gradually replacing stuffed 
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heads in your holises, and that some of 
you prize a full heart even more than a 
full game-bag. 


ORTHOGRAPHY AND SIMPLIFIED 
SPELLING 


BY BRANDER MATTHEWS 


Chairman of the Simplified Spelling Board 


| ‘HE polished paper of President 
Wheeler?’ is the ablest attempt 
which has been made to meet 

the arguments in favor of a progressive 
simplification of our orthography. And 
yet the advocates of simplified spelling 
can find in it three good reasons for 
gratification. 

In the first place, the one danger 
which has confronted them is the pre- 
occupation of the public—the possibility 
that popular interest might fail to be 
aroused. ‘They believe in their cause so 
completely that they welcome discussion 
and even attack, feeling that their case 
is so strong that they can win adherents 
whenever attention is centered on the 
subject. And they may well rejoice 
when they see one of the most distin- 
guished of our classical scholars turning 
aside from his exacting duties to prepare 
a protest against their proposals. ‘This 
is welcome evidence that they have made 
themselves formidable enough to demand 
the most serious consideration. 

In the second place, there is pleasure 
in meeting at last one opponent whose 
knowledge of language is the solid result 
of prolonged study, and has not been 
acquired casually and by intuition. 

And, thirdly, the advocates of ortho- 
graphic improvement have a right to 
feel encouraged when they consider as 
a whole the argument now advanced 
against their program. Probably no 
opponent will ever appear who is better 
equipt for debate than the President of 


See “ Orth phy and Simplified Spelling,” by 
Benjamin Ide Whee er, President of the University 
of California, in The Outlook for October 6. The 
reader will note that the changes in spelling recom- 
mended by the Simplified Spelling Board are used by 
Mr. Matthews in the present article, and will note 
also what slight change in appearance this involves.— 
Tue EpiTors. 


the University of California. The case 
against them is not likely ever to be pre- 
sented with more force or with more 
weight—as it is certain never to be pre- 
sented with more dignity or with more 
courtesy. But if the argument he ad- 


vances is the best that can be brought » 


against them, then the advocates of sim- 
plified spelling must be forgiven if they 
may now feel more confident of their 
ultimate triumph. 

The majority of specialists in linguis- 
tics are on record in favor of improving 
English spelling as best we can. Presi- 
dent Wheeler is the first of these special- 
ists to come out in opposition; and it 
needs to be noted that he has exprest 
more than once his ewn individual opinion 
rather than the collective opinion of lin- 
guistic scholarship. Perhaps it is because 
his own special study has been Greek— 
which is a dead language—that he is 
moved to assert the supremacy of the 
written word over the spoken. Most 
modern philologists hold that language 
is truly alive only on the lips of men, and 
that something vital is lost when the 
written word is substituted for the spoken. 
Professor Skeat, for example, in his 
recent and radical paper on “‘ The Prob- 
lem of Spelling Reform,” is emphatic in 
declaring ‘‘the elementary fact that all 
languages are essentially spoken 
guages.” 

Perhaps, again, itis President Wheeler's 
special study of a dead tongue, existing 
now only in its records, that leads him 
to assert that “ uniformity in the written 
language . . . is a prime demand of 
civilized intercourse.” Most modern 
philologists hold that diversity and variety 
are signs of vitality, and that uniformity 
would be a symptom of death. The late 
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Professor Child, the learned and loving 
editor of our old ballads, held an opin- 
ion diametrically opposed to President 
Wheeler’s: “One of the most useful 
things just now is to break down the 
respect . . . for the established spelling. 
... I don’t much care how anybody 
spells, so he spells different from what 
is established.” 

President Wheeler also goes out of his 
way to set forth again the obvious ob- 
jections to phonetic spelling. But he 
misunderstands the present movement if 
he supposes that it has any relation what- 
ever to so-called “ fonetic reform.” ‘The 
Simplified Spelling Board has not advo- 
cated any phonetic spellings ; and it does 
not intend to advocate any. It has tried 
to separate its action sharply from that 
of the phonetic reformers. It has never 
tired of declaring that its guiding prin- 
ciple is the progressive simplification of 
English orthography by the omission of 
useless silent letters. The application 
of this principle will not give us more 
“abnormal” spellings, as President 
Wheeler seems to fear. On the contrary, 
it will tend toward greater regularity by 
bringing many of the existing exceptions 
under the rule of analogy. 

President Wheeler also objects to some 
of the three hundred simplifications on 
the Board’s first list. But the Board 
itself did not make a single one of these 
simplifications. It only selected them 
from alternative spellings now in use. 
iru, for example, is one of the Twelve 
Words simplified nearly ten years ago by 
the National Education Association ; and 
it has long been in use in prominent 
periodicals—the Independent, for ex- 
ample, and the Educational Review. 
furthermore, no one of all the three 
hundred is in itself important; and 
\hoever wishes to aid in improving our 
orthography can adopt as many of them 
or as few as he may see fit. But what 
is important is the principle involved— 
the principle of simplification by the 
omission of useless silent letters. A 
frend of the principle is at liberty to 
reject any one of the three hundred, and 
e\-n to denounce it, if he likes. So long 
as he votes the party ticket, he has a 
right to scratch those names on it that 
he cannot approve, 
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President Wheeler tells us that if these 
three hundred are all the changes pro- 
posed, “they lack system.” What of 
it? The English constitution also lacks 
system ; but nevertheless it is an efficient 
instrument of government. “If more 
are to be exacted, let us know what we 
are doing,” he asks. The Simplified 
Spelling Board supposed that it had 
made its program plain; it intends to 
apply slowly and steadily the principle 
of simplification by omission—the prin- 
ciple which has bettered our spelling in 
the past and which is certain to better it 
inthe future. This principle has recently 
been applied to German, and it is about 
to be applied to French. In English it 
would do its work tardily but inevitably, 
even if the Simplified Spelling Board 
had not been organized. It will do its 
work a little less slowly because of the 
labors of the Board; but the most the 
Board can do is to accept the principle, 
to apply it more widely, to accelerate 
its action as far as may be, and thus to 
make it more immediately effective. 

President Wheeler is frank in his 
presentation of the absurdities of our 
accepted spelling. He is candid in 
admitting that our present orthography 
represents nineteenth-century words by 
means of symbols which stand for six- 
teenth-century sounds. He is generous 
in allowing that this is “ undoubtedly a 
barrier to the acquisition of the language 
now extending itself as a common vehi- 
cle of intercourse beyond its natural 
habitat.” He sees the defects and he 
points out the disadvantages ; and then, 
instead of being moved to action, he 
appeals to everybody to let things re- 
main in their present confusion. He 
wishes us to refrain from all effort for 
improvement, and to rivet upon ourselves 
for all future time the cumbrous chajns 
of our present complicated orthography. 
Because he desiderates a “ uniformity 
in the written language ’—a _ uniformity 
which does not exist now in English and 
which never has existed in any lan- 
guage—he wants us to renounce the 
right to remedy the very evils he has set 
forth. He pleads eloquently for inac- 
tion. He asks us to let bad enough 
alone. 

This is really what his argument 
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amounts to, if it isseized as a whole. What 
the Simplified Spelling Board proposes is 
to accelerate a process which has been 
bettering our spelling slowly in the past 
two centuries. What he proposes is that 
this process shall be abandoned now, 
once for all, and that its action shall be 
inhibited by general consent. And here 
he stands forth as an innovator. What 
he is advocating is an absolute novelty ; 
and what the Board wants is to preserve 
an immemorial principle. What he 
pleads for is equivalent to the putting 
in cold storage of our spelling as it 
happens to exist to-day. ‘To adopi his 
plan would impose on English the stag- 
nation of a dead language. Such a pro- 
posal is wholly without precedent. If 
it had been offered in the past, and if it 
had then been followed, we should still be 
spelling sunne, phantasie, ara,economicke, 
and /fysshe ; and perhaps we might not 
have been able to achieve even the use- 
ful distinction between zw and v, between 
z and j—the introduction of which must 
have caused “an era of ghastly confu- 
sion in printing offices.” 

He sees so clearly the disadvantage 
of doing anything that he implores us 
to do nothing. And he fails to allow 
full weight to the many reasons why 
something ought to be done. The mem- 
bers of the Simplified Spelling Board do 
not yield to him in loyalty to our noble 
tongue; and they feel with him that it 
is a “ priceless heritage.” They want to 
do what they can to remove from the 
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language the sole reproach that can be 
urged against it. They want to help it 
to accomplish its mission in the world. 
And they believe that they have the 
right to expect the sympathy, if not the 
active assistance, of all who love our 
language and who cherish its traditions. 

Every simplification lifts a burden 
from the shoulders of future generations, 
It saves the time of the child and the 
money of the parent; and, what is even 
more valuable, it removes a stumbling- 
block from the child’s path, since every 
analogy restored relieves him from reli- 
ance on his memory alone to the neglect 
of his reason. Every simplification ren- 
ders English easier of acquirement by 
the immigrant, and thereby helps to fit 
the alien for citizenship, since so long as 
he cannot read he has little defense 
against the oral solicitations of the heeler 
and the henchman. And every simplifi- 
cation renders English easier of acquire- 
ment by the foreigner in his own land. 
English is now spoken by more human 
beings than speak any two of the rival 
European languages, and it is spreading 
more rapidly. It has a chance, in time, 
to win acceptance as the world-language ; 
and the chief obstacle to this is the in- 
consistent complexity of its orthography. 
And therefore whatever hastens the sim- 
plification of English spelling advances 
the adoption of English as the world- 
language ; it brings us nearer to a better 
international understanding, and to peace 
on earth and good will toward men. 


AN ENGLISH VIEW OF AN AMERI- 
CAN STATESMAN 


N uncommon note in biography 
A is sounded in Frederick Scott 
Oliver’s Alexander Hamilton,” 

an appreciative study of a great American 
statesman by an English writer of no 
mean ability. In the first place, Mr. 
Oliver frankly sets out to depict Hamil- 
ton’s career from Hamilton’s own stand- 
point, it being his hope “ to show Hamil- 


1 Alexander Hamilton: An Essay in American 
Union. me Bi erick Scott Oliver. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York. §3.75, net. 
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ton as he saw himself, and to judge him 
as he would have judged himself.” And, 
secondly, addressing more particularly 
the English audience for whom the book 
was primarily written, he has made it a 
didactic biography not in an individual 
but in a national sense. As things ap- 
pear to him, Great Britain to-day stands 
in sore need of a constructive statesman 
of the type of Alexander Hamilton, and 
in the greater need since he finds it pos- 
sible to draw a somewhat close parallel 
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between the situation existing in America 
during and immediately after the War of 
the Revolution, and the present situation 
in the British Empire. Then America 
was united solely by sentimental bonds, 
by the common purpose to achieve and 
sustain independence ; to-day the British 
Empire is a unit in little more than name, 
its sovereignty diffused and indetermi- 
nate, its self-governing colonies practically 
independent, pursuing policies and cher- 
ishing ideals not always identical with 
those of the mother country. What is 
needed, in Mr. Oliver’s judgment, is the 
advent of a man who shall, as Hamilton 
did, frame a programme that will make 
union a reality, a man who shall build 
not for the present but for all time. 
Herein, he declares, lies the chief interest 
of Hamilton’s career. Quoting Talley- 
_ rand’s dictum—*‘I have known nearly 
all the marked men of my time, but have 
never known one equal to Hamilton ”— 
he adds: 

“He is no local hero, but one whose 
work and greatness have a meaning for 
the whole world ; and. for the British race 
at the present time they have a special 
and intimate concern, . . . The work of 
Hamilton’s life was the solution of prob- 
lems which we have not yet found any 
means to solve. . . . Admitting frankly 
and fully that what he achieved is no 
precedent to govern our actions, his ex- 
ample is inspiring. We may draw morals 
from his fortitude and find encourage- 
ment in his success. And here and 
there, as we read his words upon the 
events and difficulties of a bygone age, 
the darkness and perplexity of the sit- 
uation in which we find ourselves is lit 
up with sudden luminous flashes which 
pierce to the four corners of the canopy.” 

ilaving regard to the work’s central 
object, the treatment is masterly. Mr. 
Oliver opens with a brilliant review of 
the war for independence, laying empha- 
Sis on the supineness and incapacity of 
the home authorities, the part played by 
command of the sea in deciding the 
issiic, the achievements of Washington, 
an, above all, the fearful handicap im- 
posed on the colonial cause by the lack 
of « strong central government, willing 
anc able to support the commander-in- 
chief, Seldom have we had so con- 


vincing an account of the weakness and 
misdoings of the Continental Congress, 
and of the anarchistic conditions prevail- 
ing after the war so long as the several 
States clung to their claim of independ- 
ent sovereignty. Then follows another 
graphic picture—that of the struggle for 
the adoption of the constitution, in which, 
as is made very evident, Hamilton was 
the unwearied and redoubtable protago- 
nist of nationality. And now Mr. Oliver 
reaches that stage of his hero’s career 
which justly evokes his most ardent 
enthusiasm. The development of Ham- 
ilton’s union-welding, nation-building 
policy is traced con amore; each phase 
and its results are propounded lucidly 
and with precision. Finally, after a less 
happy survey of the period of Hamilton’s 
retirement, with its factional feuds that 
brought about the downfall of the Fed- 
eralists, he proceeds to apply the lessons 
of Hamilton’s day and work to the pres- 
ent requirements of Great Britain. 

It is scarcely to be expected that Mr. 
Oliver will persuade his fellow-country- 
men of the error of their ways and thus 
succeed where acknowledged leaders of 
British thought have so recently failed. 
Altogether apart from the innate conserv- 
atism of the Englishman, his arguments 
lack force by reason of the many weak- 
ening admissions he is compelled to 
make respecting his parallel between the 
America of a century and more ago and 
the British Empire of to-day. But his 
book should furnish food for thought, 
and not to Englishmen alone. In our 
own country we are face to face with 
problems reviving in new forms the old 
issues of Hamilton’s time, bringing into 
sharp relief the conflict between the idea 
of State rights and the idea of National 
rights; and if the logic of events is point- 
ing to a Hamiltonian method of settle- 
ment, it is none the less salutary to have 
accessible such a treatise in government 
as Mr. Oliver’s biography really is. 
There is always danger of forgetting the 
perils through which the Nation has 
safely passed, and thus of forgetting the 
paths along which safety has been found. 
To be sure, as Mr. Oliver properly in- 
sists, undue reliance on precedent means 
national stagnation; but it is, on the 


other hand, palpably absurd wholly to 
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disregard precedent and hurry to the 
solution of problems without pausing to 
read and consider the lessons of history. 

As a portrait of Hamilton the work 
exhibits most of the defects inherent in 
all admittedly partisan productions, and 
it further suffers from the animus appar- 
ent in the treatment of those within as 
well as without the Federalist party who 
placed themselves in opposition to “ the 
little lion.” Assuredly, if Mr. Oliver has 
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The Belovod A tale of rare fascination and 
Vugabond irresistible although quiet hu- 
mor. It appeals to that love 
for the irresponsible, for the joys of the road, 
for vagabondage and the wanderer’s life, 
which lies deep-buried in the most respect- 
able and humdrum souls. Mr. Locke’s Para- 
got is a philosopher and a scholar, with ideals 
and a heart history, yet his vagabondage is 
no romantic masquerade; indeed, it has be- 
come so much a part of his nature that when 
his honor is rehabilitated and he returns to 
society and his early love is restored to him, 
the transformation is impossible, and he 
breaks the chains to become once more the 
disreputable but lovable Paragot. The au- 
thor shows artistic courage and literary skill 
in thus following human nature rather than 
the ordinary conventions of romance and 
sentiment. (The Belovéd Vagabond. By 
William J. Locke. The John Lane Com- 
pany, New York. $1.50.) 


It is a wonder, filled with 
beauty, how the life and 
character of Abraham 
Lincoln loom larger in the minds of his 
countrymen as the years goon. Miss Helen 
Nicolay has drawn her imaterial for this 
story from the standard Life of Lincoln, to 
which she must have gone with filial pride. 
Every boy and girl should read this book, 
and take to heart the sentiments of honor, 
patriotism, and tremendous self-abnegation 
which breathe from every act of the great 
American leader. As our boys and girls 
read the newspapers and hear much of polit- 
ical corruption, it is well to recall an incident 
which followed Lincoln’s election to the 
Illinois Legislature in 1834. It is recorded 
that at one time some of the leading Whigs 
made up a purse of two hundred dollars to 
pay Lincoln’s personal expenses. After the 
election he returned the sum of $199.25, with 
the request that it be given back to the sub- 
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succeeded in judging Hamilton as Ham- 
ilton would have judged himself, he has 
likewise succeeded in regarding Hamil- 
ton’s enemies through Hamilton’s eyes. 
But his is a singularly fresh and in many 
respects singularly charming study, dis- 
tinctive alike in point of view, in method, 
and in style, and while it contains much 
from which the less prejudiced reader 
must dissent, it contains more that all 
may peruse with enjoyment and profit. 


Current Books 


scribers. “I did not need the money,” he 
explained. “I made the canvass on my own 
horse. My entertainment, being at the house 
of friends, cost me nothing; and my only 
outlay was seventy-five cents for a barrel of 
cider, which some farm-hands insisted I 
should treat them to.” And yet we hear 
far more of Jeffersonian simplicity than of 
the simplicity of Lincoln. ‘This book should 
be in every public library. It is filled with 
inspiring, beautiful, pathetic, and humorous 
stories of the man who gave his life, daily, 
for his country. The pictures, by Jay Ham- 
bidge and others, are usually adequate and 
artistic. (The Boy’s Life of Abraham 
Lincoln. By Helen Nicolay. The Century 
Company, New York. $1.50.) 


These autobio- 
Brandes’s Reminiscences 
graphical notes 


of Childhood and Youth by the well-known 


Danish critic, George Brandes, offer many 
novel points of view to the reader. The 
first chapters contain an appealing picture 
of the little boy, guarded and loved in his 
home, perfect in simple charm. The youth, 
restless, fermenting with daring thoughts, try- 
ing the world, making friends, and forming 
opinions, is the natural development of his 
race and environment. With light, sure touch 
he sketches for us the traits of his friends, the 
scenes he enjoyed abroad, and records his im- 
pressions with mingled sentiment and philos- 
ophy. In England, France, Italy, he was the 
critic, defining and dividing. He saw the con- 
trast between the English and French mind 
expressed in Windsor Castle and Versailles. 
Fascinated by the poetic conservatism ol 
moss-grown Oxford, he was repelled by the 
antiquated and non-popular instruction. The 
poverty of London oppressed him ; crime in 
Paris was decked out and audacious—in 
London only ugly and wretched. While 
there is little in this narrative that is of per 
manent value, it is an interesting exercise 1 
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assume the writer’s point of view, and look 
out of the windows he opens toward the 
world of social, artistic, and literary move- 
ment. (Reminiscences of My Childhood and 
Youth. By George Brandes. Duffield & 
Co., New York. $2.50, net. Postage, 16 
cents additional.) 


Bri Mr. Long’s new book is essen- 
rier-Patch .. 1k 
Philosophy tially a book for grown folks, 

but the name and binding some- 
how suggest the whimsical “ Brer Rabbit,” 
and one is somewhat surprised to find him- 
self confronted by an old and serious ques- 
tion, Do animals think? This touch of sur- 
prise implies a criticism: the book is written 
in two atmospheres. To address humanity 
from the brier patch is an attractive, half- 
humorous idea which ought to preclude any 
very profound discussion. That is, the writer 
should never forget that he is “ Peter Rabbit,” 
no matter how serious the consideration of 
Darwin, Mill, and Spencer, or Kant, or 
Schopenhauer. Asa matter of fact, Mr. Long 
abandons his rédle and loses himself in an 
extremely interesting argument; but when 
the reader is lending his closest attention to 
the question of animal immortality, for ex- 
ample, he is rather annoyed than entertained 
by the writer’s sudden return to his imagi- 
native responsibilities (the rabbit point of 
view), and he feels that the light touch of 
Charles Dudley Warner’s “My Summer in 
a Garden” is needed in this instance; or— 
the alternative—a serious and legitimate 
presentation of philosophy. (Brier-Patch 
Philosophy. By “ Peter Rabbit.” Inter- 
preted by William J. Long. Ginn & Co., 
and London.) 


The Call of the ties here 

Blood o for Sicily what in “ The 
Garden of Allah” he did 
for North Africa; that is, to make environ- 
ment, the allurement of local color, racial 
instinet, the “ feel” of the country, and the 
fascination of a people strange to Occidental 
civilization, all pervade and inspire the ro- 
mance. Frankly, we find the attempt all but 
‘otal failure, while in the earlier book it 
wis an unquestioned success. this is 
so would require too close an analysis; but 
one simple fact is that the introduction of 
c!.aracters and the laying of the groundwork 
o! the drama are elaborated to the point of 
t-iousness. Moreover, one neither believes 
in nor cares about the young Englishman 
wha Sicilian peasant grandmother, whose 
ll of the blood,” when he spends his 
hv neymoon in Sicily, makes him capable of 
acing the tarantula instinctively and of 
q\.ckly becoming a cad and a dishonorable 
lover. The latter part of the story is tragic 
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and moves with some vigor—but too late! 
(The Call of the Blood. By Robert Hichens. 
Harper & Brothers, New York. $1.50.) 


and That Christ’s characteristic 

lane qualities of moral and spiritual 
strength and beauty are of cen- 
tral worth and influence in the universe is a 
statement which the gradual evolution of the 
Spiritual man increasingly confirms. That 
Jesus Christ as a person is the center of the 
universe, and its creator, is quite another 
proposition, and this is the thesis which 
these lectures at Vanderbilt University main- 
stain. The argument from Biblical texts to 
show that he himself “ claimed” to be such 
is not of the sort required by a university 
audience, neither is the view that “ matter” 
existed prior to its endowment with energy. 
There are well-conceived presentations of 
Christ’s love of nature, of Christ as a teacher, 
and a model for teachers of science. There 
are analogies between Biblical and scientific 
truths. But the argument for the main prop- 
osition is too thin to expose to close debate. 
(Christ and Science. By Francis Henry 
Smith. Fleming H. Revell Company, New 
York. $1.25.) 


This is a tender little love story in 
anaany which a small boy somehow brings 
out the best side of everybody in a rough 
Westernlumber camp. Dunny’s sister is the 
heroine; journeying West to become the 
wife of a man whom she has never seen, she 
falls in love with another, her traveling com- 
panion, and the relations between these two 
lovers show human nature at its best. The 
story has its vein of humor, too. (Dunny. 
By Philip Verrill Mighels. Harper & 
Brothers, New York. $1.25.) 


A delicately written and alto- 
gether agreeable record, not so 
much of travel as of observa-. 
tion. The writer talks about what interested 
her, cuts loose altogether from guide-book 
responsibilities, and chats leisurely of such 
matters as a Breton wedding, life in a con- 
vent, Provence and Mistral, the Brittany 
custom of the Benediction of the Sea, and 
much else of which the jaded and hustling 
tourist never hears, still less sees. The 
narrative style is constantly pleasing, and 
there are many choice bits in the way of 
ancient legends and modern peasant studies. 
(Felicity in France. By Constance Elizabeth 
Maud. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


$1.50, net.) 

The tiny church where this 
terbert modern saint ministered at 
Bemerton, near Salisbury and its cathedral, 
is still a shrine for the American tourist whom 
his hymns have touched. The steps of 
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others to whom this memorial may give 
larger knowledge of him will turn thither on 
opportunity. Contemporary with Archbishop 
Laud, but a church reformer of far more 
lovable spirit, a courtier of princes, but a 
man of Christian humility, a friend and com- 
panion of the great, but zealous in the serv- 
ice of the lowly, a man in whose spiritual 
vision the commonplace of life became of 
divine worth, he belongs to all churches, and 
speaks to them still. In the present finely 
illustrated volume a review of his writings in 
prose and verse concludes the record of his 
career. (George Herbert and His Times. 
By A.G. Hyde. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York. $2.75.) 


What others have given 
either in outline or in 
fragments is here given 
in detail and complete- 
ness. The ample volume fitly crowns the 
numerous writings on,its general subject by 
which its author is favorably and widely 
known. The story of the oldest and of the 
newest foundations, the picture of the en- 
vironing conditions in former and in later 
times, and of the advancing development, is 
given with many an enlivening touch of io- 
graphical notice and historical incident. 
Religious and ecclesiastical influences come 
into view together with the patriotic, scholar- 
ly, and scientific. The financial side of the 
history is not omitted, nor is the architec- 
tural. Of course the libraries and the 
graduate and professional schools have their 
appropriate chapters, and so do undergradu- 
ate affairs, including the Greek-letter socie- 
ties and athletics. All this, however, is no 
mere chronicle; the lessons it yields are 
interwoven with it. No work on American 
history is more worth reading. In any work 
so full of details inaccuracies are inevitable, 
and this requires more careful.revision than 
it has apparently received. The name of 
the President of Smith College is incorrectly 
given. President Gilman was not President 
White’s classmate, but a year before him. 
The New Haven Grammar School was not 
founded in 1664, but in 1660. Nathan Hale 
was not “shot” as a spy, but was hanged. 
(A History of Higher Education in America. 
By Charles F. Thwing, LL.D. D. Appleton 
& Co., New York. $3, net.) 


The House “ The House of Islam ” isa cold, 
of Islam well-executed painting of a group 

of Mohammedans. The author 
has excellent command of his subject, but 
he writes with little consideration for his 
hearers, never appealing to their experience 
with that instinctive sympathy which helps 
to bring home to them the episodes of so 
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foreign a narrative. As a result, the charac- 
ters are peculiarly remote, and the story is 
difficult to follow ; although a series of ad- 
mirable pictures impresses itself upon the 
mind. (The House of Islam. By Marma- 
duke Pickthall. D. Appleton & Co., New 
York. $1.50.) 


In the Days. of Mr. Wells: has disclaimed 
any intention to make his 
new book a presentation of 
his own views on socialistic theory, but as a 
story pure and simple it falls far below his 
“War of the Worlds,” and other tales in 
which invention and characters were really 
uppermost in his mind. Here he depicts 
with graphic realism the sordid, squalid life 
of the English lower middle class and the 
selfishness of life under the present competi- 
tive system. By the cleansing and clearing 
influence of the comet, whose tail, laden with 
some strange chemical element, just sweeps 
the earth, every man and woman awakes 
after a stupor of some hours, filled with un- 
bounded energy and without the old cobwebs 
of selfishness, class distinction, and greed. 
A sort of Utopia begins; old cities are wiped 
out; beautiful and noble ways of living are 
planned ; misery and ignorance disappear. 
This latter part of the story is not very 
thoroughly worked out, and in plain fact is 
not interesting. The attempt to indicate a 
solution of the equal happiness of the two 
men who love the same woman is mystifying 
and rather ridiculous, if not worse. (In the 
Days of the Comet. By H.G. Wells. The 
Century Company, New York. $1.50.) 


ian Getie This novel has the elements of 
popularity. Mr. McCutcheon 
has mastered the art of entertaining; he 
handles the reader’s interest with perfect 
assurance, and while he touches upon none 
of the profound realities, he is successful in 
what he undertakes. Jane Cable is a well- 
told story, within the limitations of its class. 
The girl is a foundling whose unknown origin 
gives rise to the complications of the plot; 
her lover is the son of aman who is ulti 
mately convicted of blackmail. The book 
will appeal to those who like a story for its 
own sake—a public already familiar with the 
writer’s works. (Jane Cable. By George 
Barr McCutcheon. Dodd, Mead & Co, 
New York. $1.50.) 
This is a novel of the first 
order—one that aligns itsel! 
with the best English fiction—and it comes 
with something of a surprise in the stream 
of modern stories, because its quality of ex 
cellence relates it rather to the nineteenth 
century than to the twentieth. Its appeal 
bears no relation to questions of current 
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interest, and there is nothing sensational in 
character or situation; the art of the book is 
fine along legitimate lines. It preserves the 
best traditions of the English novel, and its 
poise and maturity will commend it to ex- 
perienced readers. It is the autobigraphy 
of a middle-class Englishman, and there is 
nothing new or original in the history of the 
Loy who is born of uneducated parents and 
makes his way through his fine character 
and acute mentality. His education is made 
possible through the interest of Dr. Thorpe, 
who discerned something unusual in the 
little fellow who came with his father to 
assist in regulating drains and chimneys; 
and Joe Vance’s love for the doctor’s 
daughter Lossie is the love-theme of the 
story. If there is any weakness in the char- 
acter of Joe (as a character delineation), it 
lies in his invariable strength ; and one may 
question the ethics of his last sacrifice. But 
the work is so strong in every respect that 
there is little field for criticism. In certain 
ways the character of Joe’s father is the 
writer’s most artistic achievement. (Joseph 
Vance: An Ill-Written Autobiography. By 
William De Morgan. Henry Holt & Co.,, 
New York. $1.50.) 


Letters of Advice any one should inp 

agine it possible to influ- 
ence “Women in Love” by advisory letters 
indicates an incredibly sanguine tempera- 
ment. Mrs. John Van Vorst writes four 
groups of letters to four American women 
occupying quite different places in the his- 
tor cal development of love. Her conscien- 
tio is efforts to be “ guide, philosopher, and 
friend” result admirably—in the book—but 
in real life we fear her dissertations would 
be relegated to the same high shelf whither 
e.ery guide, philosopher, and friend has re- 
tire’ from time immemorial. (Letters to 
W:men in Love. By Mrs. John Van Vorst. 
DD. \ppleton & Co., New York. $1.50.) 


Mrs. Brookfield hese letters were pub- 
| lished a year ago in two 
an’ Her Circle 
volumes, and now appear 
‘n 4 single volume; in this form they attain 
gre ter convenience and a reduction of price 
wi out any material sacrifice. (Mrs. Brook- 
fe and Her Circle. By Charles and 


~ 


Fr .ces Brookfield. Charles Scribner’s 
So's, New York. $3.50, net.) 


Mrs. Stanley’s novel is based on 
the hideous injustice possible 
under a former law of the District 
of lumbia by which a man might will to 
ano'.er a child of his, even though at the 
time the will was drawn the child was yet 


unuorn., This law has been repealed, and at 
irs. therefore, the book may seem a little 
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like writing an “ Uncle Tom” after the Civil 
War; but in fact the fight of the heroine 
against oppression and inhumanity makes a 
tragica) and melodramatic story of real power 
although without much literary grace. (A 
Modern Madonna. By Caroline Abbot Stan- 
ley. The Century Company, New York. 
$1.50.) 


_ The long sweep of our great 
-~ltad West stretches out far and wide 
in this interesting and well-man- 
aged romance by Eleanor Gates. Two girls 
with their crippled father come up from 
Texas to settle on a “section” in Dakota. 
One, the plow-woman, has to be the man of 
the family, and her strong body and brave, 
Steadfast spirit carry her nobly through 
many hardships. The evil intrigues of the 
man who asserted a prior claim to their sec- 
tion, the dangerous outbreak of Indian cap- 
tives from the near-by Fort, the menace of 
disorderly “‘ Shanty Town” filled with camp- 
followers, all combine to prevent anything 
like monotony in the active lives of the three 
Lancasters. Dallas, the plow-woman, is a 
character extremely well conceived and con- 
sistently drawn. Her gentle pity for the dis- 
honored Indian chief, the grateful service he 
gives her, and the sacrifice of his life in her 
defense make a beautiful and tragic tale. 
David Bond, the old evangelist, is a fine figure, 
heroand martyr. Altogether the varied group 
of men and women, the graphic description of 
scenery and conditions in the West, indicate 
the unusual powers of the author, and her 
wisdom in writing about what she knows so 
well. (The Plow-Woman. By Eleanor Gates. 
McClure, Phillips & Co., New York. $1.50.) 


Woman 


After an interval of nine- 
Ch i teen years this very char- 

st acteristic work of Lafcadio 
Hearn’s reappears, and recalls the earliest 
impression of his singular power of repro- 
ducing the weird beauty and mysterious and 
elusive charm of the Oriental imagination. 
(Some Chinese Ghosts. By Lafcadio Hearn. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $1.50.) 


Mr. Paine is not entirely suc- 
cessful in his delineation of 
Martin Coe. He is intro 
duced as a young filibuster, deserter from 
the United States navy, and the character 
is well enough conceived, but a touch of 
caricature throughout weakens the person- 
ality and decidedly impairs the love story. 
The little New England village offers a rather 
interesting background for a figure of this 
sort, and the plot is quite ingenious, but the 
book as a character-study is lacking in close 
interpretation. (The Story of Martin Coe. 


The Story of 
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By Ralph D. Paine. The Outing Publishing 


' Company, New York. $1.50.) 


The Subjection of d 
Isabel Carnaby ines the inferiority o 
sequels has_ evidently 
governed the production of this new story 
about Isabel Carnaby ; it lacks entirely that 
sparkle which suggested Jane Austen in the 
original novel, and instead of revealing any- 
thing new in that very delightful young 
woman with whom the public became ac- 
quainted some time ago, there is a somewhat 
dreary insistence upon her charms and her 
superior tact and intelligence. . As a charac- 
ter she has practically no organic connection 
with the plot, except as a standard by which 
every other young woman in the book is 
judged and found wanting. This story of 
her married life is not satisfying, although it 
is full of those clever generalizations for 
which the writer has a special gift. (The 
Subjection of Isabel Carnaby. By Ellen 
Thorneycroft Fowler. Dodd, Mead & Co., 
New York. $1.50.) 


Traffic In common with Mr. Thurston’s 

novel of last year, the present story 
deals with Ireland and with the problems of 
the Roman Catholic priesthood and people. 
To say this hardly gives a fair idea of either 
book, however, as both are permeated with 
human interest and painfully tense human 
problems. Mr. Thurston is undoubtedly a 
novelist of the first rank as regards his power 
to present characters and situations vividly 
and forcefully. On the other hand, his work 
so far has not met the recognition that its 
literary ability merits, simply because he 
dwells too constantly on painful and some- 
times repellent subjects. ‘* Traffic” points 
out the hardship of that rule of the Roman 
Catholic Church which forbids divorce under 
any conceivable circumstances and under 
penalty of excommunication, so that the 
noble-hearted Irish girl of the story is most 
cruelly confronted with the fact that unless 
she would lose what is to her the only hope 
of heaven, she may not put away finally 
and by divorce her drunken, brutal, and 
bestial husband, and in plain fact may hold 
more hope of final salvation in a life of sin 
than in a marriage of the truest affection 
following a divorce. Mr. Thurston more 
than accomplishes his object of rousing the 
sympathy and indignation of the reader. 
His characters also are both lifelike and in- 
teresting. But the incessant painfulness of 
the situation is continuously distressing, so 
that the book is anything but a restful novel, 
while the plain speaking in describing coarse 
viciousness exceeds good taste and sound 
literary judgment. (Traffic. By E. Temple 


3 November 


Thurston. G. W. Dillingham Company, New 
York. $1.50.) 


“Two-Legs” is Man, and this 
imaginative little fable, trans. 
lated from the Danish, deals with his gradual 
rise and his subjection of the animal king. 
dom. It is an entertaining bit of a volume, 
humorous, now and then almost poetic, at 
the same time basing itself on the actual 
processes of man’s development. (Two 
Legs. By Carl Ewald. Translated from 
the Danish by Alexander Teixeifa de Mat- 
tos. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
$1.) 
Under Castle to point of 
Walls eing almost bur esque. Its 
melodramatic style is slight- 
ly disguised by a touch of literary affectation. 


(Under Castle Walls. By H. C. Bailey. 


D. Appleton & Co., New York. $1.50.) 


The Upstart A simply written and whole- 

some story of life in a small 
country town in the West during and after 
the Civil War. There are a good deal of 
genuine fun and plenty of action. Pat,“ the 
upstart,” son of a drunken Irish soldier who 
yet dies a heroic death, and of a big-hearted 
washerwoman, fights his way up bravely, is 
not ashamed of his mother or of his fine 
spirited and jolly Aunt Bridget, makes his 
mark as a lawyer and politician, and finally 
“gets the girl”—the daughter of a raging 
Berserker of a Swede (we suppose it is a 
Swede, the book says “ Dootchman”), whois 
“King” of the country all about, and with 
his six stalwart boys has terrorized the people. 
Altogether this is a vigorous tale, homely but 
dramatic. (The Upstart. By Henry M. 
Hyde. The Century Company, New York. 
$1.50.) 


, This series of letters in 
of which the Dewsnaps write 
olly 

down their impressions of 

New York, and in which a variety of ind: 
viduals record their impressions of the Dew 
snaps and of one another, is incidentally the 
romance of the daughter Folly, and prime 
rily an amusing study of New York City. 
The Dewsnaps, who are newly rich, and the 
miscellaneous collection of persons with 
whom they come in contact, all express 
themselves in a style so clever and so fluent 
that one is very apt to forget the particular 
characters and remember Mr. James L. Ford, 
who is thoroughly enjoying an opportunity 
to.say some entertaining things about New 
York in its social and professional aspects. 
Possibly the brightest of these bits of satire 
is his description of the intellectual drama 
and its interpreter, Miss Marjoribanks, who 
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is playing “ Anemia Oversoul” in one of 
“Hauptsen’s” plays. The book is neatly 
named, and the slight plot is well handled, 
but the whole would have gained in general 
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interest as well as humor had it been based 
On a more sympathetic observation. (The 
‘Wooing of Folly. By James L. Ford. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. $1.50.) 


Letters to The Outlook 


SPELLING AND PRONUNCIATION 


Mr. R. W. Raymond’s letter in The 
Outlook for October 20 contains several 
statements that will not bear investigation. 
As a matter of fact, the alleged distinction 
between the Saxon and the French w does 
not exist. Whether this letter has one sound 
or another depends chiefly on its environ- 
ment, and under similar circumstances its 
pronunciation is likely to be the same regard- 
less of its origin. For example, the # in 
“ ruby,” a French word, is precisely like that 
in “rune,” a pure English word; so also in 
“ rust,” which is English, and “ rustic,” which 
is French; so also in “ mullein ” and “ multi- 
tude,” while zw in the last syllable of the latter 
word has exactly the same sound as in the 
first of “ Tuesday.” To call this sound of 
an “almost unknown English sound,” as 
Mr. Raymond does, is certainly a singular 
performance. Then, too, an educated Ger- 
man doesn’t say “ mooseek,” but “ moozeek.” 
One would infer from what Mr. Raymond 
says that “through” was derived from the 
German, which is not the case ; neither is the 
sound of the w in “ durch ” precisely like that 
of the w (or ough) in “ thru” (or through). 

According to Mr. Raymond, the pronun- 
ciation of “thru” is not identical with 
“threw,” but on this point he would do well 
to consult some good dictionary, as the 
“Century,” or even old Walker. If he pro- 
nounces “threw” to rime (or rhyme) with 
“few,” it is to be hoped that he has not 
many imitators. O. B. SUPER. 

Carlisle, Pennsylvania. 


A SQUARE DEAL 


It appears to me that if man desires to be 
just to man, and we can find out just what 
portion of wealth capital is entitled to, and 
what portion labor is entitled to, and then in 
a spirit of fairness give each its due, there 
should be found a way to settle forever this 
question of our day. 

What has made the great wealth of the 
United States? Has the man who toils made 
it? Is labor entitled to the credit? Hasthe 
large accumulation of wealth in the hands of 
Carnegie and Rockefeller been made by 
labor? If so, how is it that these two men 


have so much and the laborer so little? If 


labor produces the wealth of the country, 
how is it that labor has so little, and the few, 
as compared with the many, so much? In 
fact, has labor had its fair share of what it 
has produced? If not, why? Is it right 
that it should go on and on, until force makes 
right? Is there not some fair way out? What 
is capital entitled to? Let us take, for illus- 
tration, the case of a man who has $50,000 
invested in plant and material. He pays his 
weavers, warpers, winders, the market price 
for their labor. He pays his superintendent 
and heads of departments what he considers 
they are worth. He draws a salary himself 
for his services to the business. At the end 
of the year he has done a business of $100,000 
and shows a net profit of $20,000. 

As decided to-day, this profit belongs to 
the owner or company. But does it morally 
belong to him? Does capital take the entire 
result of the labor of this plant—that is, right- 
fully? ‘This man has drawn all that his time 
and labor are worth, as well as have the work- 
ers on the looms. Does his investment of $50,- 
000, then, give him the result not only of his 
own time and labor, but also of all those who 
have done their share of the work? To me 
this seems entirely wrong. His capital would 
have produced nothing but for the labor of 
those employed, for which he simply pays the 
market price. From my point of view there is 
a fair way out, and a just division of the result 
of the combined labor. What would this money 
bring if placed in saving banks or government 
bonds? Say from3% to4percent. Would 
not, then, a return, for the investment of his 
money in a business, of 10 per cent. be fair? 
This would give him $5,000 for his invest- 
ment. Then, if you please, a certain portion 
might be set aside for betterments, or wear and 
tear—say 20 per cent. of the remainder, giving 
$3,000 additional to the employer, and leaving 
$12,000 to be divided among a// the workers 
in some just proportion, the employer with 
the employed. 

It does not seem right to give capital the 
profit of all labor, simply paying what is 
forced by market value to the poor soul 
that struggles day by day to keep head above 
the swell, employer having so much, worker 
so little, the difference so very great. A 
weaver working ona loom should turn out 
on an average $8,000 per year, and if the net 
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profit is twenty per cent., or $1,600, the capi- 
talist takes it all, paying the worker, say, $600 
for his labor; if forty per cent. of this could 
go to the capital and betterment, and the 
remaining sixty per cent. be divided among 
those who helped to produce it, I think that 
labor troubles would be a thing of the past, 
and, what is more, a very much larger produc- 
tion would be a result, and, still better, a 
much higher grade of goods would be made, 
for every man, woman, and child would work 
for himself, each knowing that poor work and 
neglect would cut down his yearly income. 
This subject is a large one, and I have 
hardly touched it, but if the brotherhood of 
man is ever to be brought about, then must 
those who toil receive their fair share of 
what they help to produce. Dr. Abbott, in 
his article on Mr. Bryan, diagnoses the case 
right: he (Bryan) does speak for the people ; 
and if Mr. Roosevelt holds to his purpose 
and refuses to stand again, unless a new 
Moses with all that Mr. Roosevelt stands 
for, and more, is brought forward, I will vote 
for Mr. Bryan should he be the candidate.of 
the Democratic party, and thousands of other 
Republicans will do likewise. For the old 
issues are things of the past, and it is the 
future we look forward to, and the uplift of 
labor to its own; and, as Dr. Abbott says, 
“They would not despoil their neighbor 
of any property honestly acquired, but they 
would despoil him of the power to monopo- 
lize any of the avenues of trade or to control 
any of the functions of government.” The 
people feel that the United States Senate 
with such men in it as Clark of Montana 
is not to be trusted. C. M. K. 


A GOOD WORK 
The Co operato, which has recently moved 


from 348 West Fourteenth Street to 444 West 


Twenty-third Street, New York City, has 
been endeavoring to supply the ‘need of a 
hotel for low-salaried working-girls for a 
number of years. A full account of this work 
was given in The Outlook in its issue of 
December 17, 1904. Here girls who receive 
less than $8 per week are received, and pay 
what they can—from $2.50 to $3.50. With 
an increase of salary they are expected to 
secure homes elsewhere, in order to make 
room for those less fortunate—and there is 
always a host of applicants to take their 
places. It is on this account that the man- 
agers desire to call the attention of the public 
more fully to this work. They are crippled 
in not being financially able to secure 
larger accommodations. There is no ques- 
tion of creed or nationality at the Co-operato, 
good character being all that is required for 
admittance ; and friendless, penniless girls 
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are not turned away, but taken in and cared 
for until they can find work. Such a house, 
with its orderliness and opportunities for 
simple pleasures, cannot fail to be an uplift 
to these girls, nhany of whom are born to 
far different surroundings, but have heen 
unfortunate in earning a proper livelihood. 
It endeavors to be a real home, and it has 
succeeded so well that the girls who have 
bettered themselves are very loth to leave. 
“* 


CHURCH AND HIERARCHY 


It is rather disappointing to find in a peri- 
odical like The Outlook such an erroneous 
statement as the following: ‘ Another pas- 
sage discards the Roman conception of the 
Church for the Calvinistic: ‘ The Church is 
not the hierarchy alone, but the universal 
assemblage of the faithful.’” (p. 284, Sept. 
29, 1906.) 

In no manual of instruction published by 
Roman Catholics is it stated, nor was it ever 
maintained, that the hierarchy alone consti- 
tuted the Church. Any penny catechism 
could have given the correct idea to the 
writer of the above paragraph. The Balti- 
more Catechism says (quoting from memory) 
that “ the Catholic Church is the congrega- 
tion of all the faithful, who, being baptized, 
profess the same faith, partake of the same 
sacraments, and are governed by their lawful 
pastors under one visible head on earth.” 

Canton, Ohio. E. P. GRAHAM. 


[Our correspondent will observe that in 
the passage quoted “the Saint” was com- 
bating an impression of some I talian Catholics 
that the hierarchy was the Church. How 
did their impression arise but from the con- 
duct of the hierarchy? A man’s conception 
of reality appears not in what he says as in 
what he does. What practical conception 
of the Church prevails at Rome was demon- 
strated when the hierarchy, assembled in the 
Vatican Council in 1870, forced upon the 
Church the dogma of papal infallibility, 
and deprived the Councils of the Church of 
their ancient right as the tribunal of final 
decision in Church questions. The papacy, 
as the center of the hierarchy, and its fountain 
of power, is as absolute an autocracy as 
France was under Louis XIV., and could 
say of the Church what Louis said of the 
State—* I am it.” Of course it says no 
such thing, but it does it. That is just what 
The Outlook meant to emphasize as “ the 
Roman ”—not the Catholic—conception of 
the Church as contrasted with the Calvinistic. 
The latter* and the genuinely Catholic. are 
identical—“ the universal assemblage of all 
the faithful."—TuHe Epirors.] 2 
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When you eat rolled oats, be sure it is Quaker Oats, 
There is a delicacy of flavor—a delicious goodness—about 
Quaker Oats that you do not find in any other kind. The 


reason is simple. 


Quaker 


is made by a process that has taken yearsto perfect. It is the quality 
of the white oats used and the completeness of the process of man- 
ufacture, that gives this distinctly different flavor to Quaker Oats. 
The surest proof of the superior goodness of Quaker Oats 
is for you to order a package today and try it yourself. 
The proof is in the eating. 
At grocers everywhere. Large package 10c. 

Made by The Quaker Oats Company, 

Chicago, U. S. A. 
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| | When You inYour Mirror | 


/ Are You Satisfied ? 


Woman Can Have Good Health 
Ir: efined Face and Good Figure 


women and my knowledge of 
work has done for them that mao 


| can do a» much for you. 


nerve center | 


make you were intended to be— 


beautiful—loving and be- 


true beauty, making your life asatisfactiont 
| delight 


Give me 15 of 
Only 15 Min- 
utes a Day 


by following y 


little care is 


say it is impossible, nature has not given you the first re- 
of health and bea I know it i ; 
treat pupal I cannot help, If eannot help you I will tell you so. 


I wish ev 


My catarrh and lungs are 
beginning look like vous 

My head is steady, the sousenee? 

Just think, Miss Cocroft, before 


of correct po 
ing having menue at away. It is the best spent money ever used for myself. 
took up your work I could not eat anything .without the greatest 

and new I think I could DIGEST ACKS. I am so happy. 


3 
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MISS COCROFT AT HER Occupation ? 


What is your age? 


| 
Motherhood® devotion of mother to her 
of the mother is true to her | Write me TODAY! 
and ing herself service 


beautiful and young, that she be a true SS 


could sit beside desk, I fl show » hundreds of letters from I | 


without permission; but here are a few snatches from one morning's maik 


What My Pupils Say of My Work 
ery nervous teacher could know what benefit is to be derived from your physical culture. 
I have Jost 7 73 pounds, and was never better. 
My constipation and biliousness are entirely relieved. 
Just think how I have gained, -1> began with you, from 112to 187% Ibs. in one year. 


I look ten years younger. 


better and my yw 


ich was a bony, crooked structure, is actually 


distress, 


Remember, I give you personal i alter careful study of your symptoms and condition. Whe 
How to 
request details about lessons, | you, F booklet how to stand 
and Walk wi «card of coret pow for your ead walk 
nite fully about your case, know your faults of figure, I will make a personal 
Personal study of pad xen, the I can help you or not. Your kets will be bel 
stnict never publish letters without special though send hundreds 
SUSANNA COCROFT, Dept. 8 57 Washington CHICAGO 
Author af “ Growth in Silence,” “Character as Expressed in the Body,” 


Complexion 


can be made soft, smooth, and free 
from pimples, by the daily use of 
charcoal. It a all gases, and 
stops fomnentaiiel This causes a 
rapid clearing of the complexion. 


MURRAY’S 
CHARCOAL TABLETS 
ate composed of pure Charcoal. 


FOR 10c. in stamps, a full size 25c. 
box mailed for trial. Once only. 


A. J. Ditman, 30 Astor House, N. Y. 


as four times the stre ~ 4 h « Off 
1620 1 bs. before parting). Used bythe best 
mechanics and world over. Inval 
™table in household use, for rnituré, 
China, lvory, Books, Leather, and 
hesive is desired, 1 oz, bottle 
ible self-sealing tube (retails 
orate if ourdealer hasn’t our line. 
PHO O PA TE, 


None genuine 2 ac ils 


s Label. 2 GE's ; 
avesia CO., 188 Eesex Ave.. 


PENSIONS FOR OLD MINISTERS 


The Trustees of the National Council earnestly invite all Const: vi 
geGonsiets | in the United States to share with them the pn 

uty of caring for aged and infirm ministers an 
many years of arduous and — om ng labors in destitute 
on small Ray, are left in actual nations of 


t year they — pan pall sum. 
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HARD TO SEE 


Even When the Facts About Coffee Are Plain 

It is curious how people will refuse to believe 
what one can clearly see. 

Tell the average man or woman that the slow 
but cumulative poisonous effect of caffeine—the 
alkaloid in tea and coffee—tends to weaken the 
heart, upset the nervous system and cause indiges- 
tion, and they may laugh at you if they don’t know 
the facts. 

Prove it by science or by practical demonstra- 
tion in the recovery of coffee drinkers from the 
above conditions, and a large per cent. of the 
human family will shrug their shoulders, take some 
drugs and—keep on drinking coffee or tea. 

“Coffee never agreed with me nor with several 
members of our household,” writes a lady. “It 
enervates, depresses, and creates a feeling of 
languor and heaviness. It was only by leaving off 
coffee and using Postum that we discovered the 
cause and cure of these ills. 

“The only reason, | am sure, why Postum is not 
used altogether to the exclusion of ordinary coffee 
is, many persons do not know and do not seem 
willing to learn the facts and how to prepare this 
nutritious beverage. There’s only one way—ac- 
cording to directions—boil it fully 15 minutes. Then 
it is delicious.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read the little book, ‘‘ The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. “ There’s a reason.” 


GOOD INCOME % 
on SMALL SAVINGS 


Saving accounts—large and small—invested 
with the Industrial Savings and Loan Co. are 
yielding 5% per year. . 

This is a little better than most small in- 
vestors are receiving—but no more than your 
money should earn. 

Our business, which is conducted under 
supervision of 


NEW YORK BANKING DEPARTMENT 


does not appeal to the speculatively inclined 
ings on his savings, whici wi always 
available when needed. 

e are paying earnings at the rate of 


5% PER VEAR 
for each day money is left with us. Start at 


any time of the month or year—withdraw when 
you wish—no forfeiture 


of earnings. 

Prominent merchants, 
manufacturers, and pro- 
fessional men in all 
parts of the country en- 
dorse our methods and 

mit us to refer you 

o them. 

Let us send you full 
particulars. 


Industrial Savings 
and Loan Co, 


10 Times Building 
Broadway, New York 


Estabiished 13 Years 
Assets $1,750,000 


Qur Fashion Book Is Free 


it shows the Styles in Tailor-made Suits, Skirts, 
ts that are now tashionable in 

w York. 

it explains how we MAKE TO ORDER the most 
fashionable garments at remarkably low prices. 

it shows you 
how to take 
the iew simple 
measurements 
we require to 


gar- 


We send with 
our FASHION 
aselected 
line of Samples 
of the new Win- 
ter materials. 
Choose your 
style and ma- 
terial from the 
Fashion Book 
and Samples, 
mail us your 
order, and in a 
week or ten 
days we will 
ship the gar- 
ment to you, ex- 
press charges 
prepaid, and 
ready to wear. 

if, after you re- 
ceive the garment, 
you are not en- 
tirely satisfied in 
every way, you 
may reture it and 
we will refund 
your money. 

Remember, 
these garments 
are not ready- 
made—we make 
them to order. 
The style, fit, 
and finish are 
according to the 
latest New York 


standards. 


Cloaks Suits 


MADE TO ORDER 


$6 to $25 


Our Style Book Illustrates and Describes 


Visiting Costumes . . $6.00 to $20 
Tailor-Made Suits . . $7.50 to $25 
Winter Coats - $6.50to $25 
Uisters and Rain Coats . $8.75 to $20 


We prepay express charges on these garments to any 
part of the U. S., which means a big saving to you. 


We Send Free 2 2"7patt of the U. S. our 


New Winter Book of New 
York Fashions, showing the latest styles and contain- 
“ng our Copyrighted Measurement Chart; also a large 
assortment of Samples of the newest materials. 


WRITE TO-DAY ; you will receive them by return mail. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d Strezt, New York 
Mall Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Est. 18 Vears, 
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“ut You Don't 
wet Done 


Roller Bearing, Don-Bindina Doors 
A postal card will bring our new complete 
catalogue with vaiuable suggestions for 
library furnishing. Write to-day. 


GUNN FURNITURE 


Mirs. of (sunn Desks and Filing Devices. 


For many years has been prescribed by 
our leading physicians. One writes: “ Since 
my beginning of the practice of medicine / 
have been using Tartarlithine with the very 
results to patients and m 


cures Rheumatism by keeping the kid- 
neys active and healthy. It dissolves 
the uric acid, removes chalky deposits, 
strengthens the nerves and purifies the 
blood. Does not affect the heart. 


Tartartithine rarely fails because it supplies the blood with the 
necessary substances to dissolve and remove the poison of Rheu 
matism—uric acid. We want every su to try it, and will 
matism free to every applican 


ree sample and our booklet on the cure 
of Rheumatism sent free on ee 


ulten St., New 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, 
— agents for the Tartariithine Co. 


(Established 1879) 

“Cures While You Sleep” 
Whooping-Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Diphtheria, Catarrh 


Confidence can be placed in a remedy 
which for a quarter of a century has earned un- 
qualified praise. Restful nights are assured at 


once, Cresolene is a Boon to 
Asthmatics 
ALL DRUGGISTS 
Send Postal for Descriptive 
Booklet 


Cresolene Antiseptic 
_} Throat Tablets for the 
irnitated throat, of your 
J druggist or from us, 10e. 

in stamps. 
The Vapo-Cresolene Co. 

180 Fulton St., N. Y. 

Leeming-Miles Blag., Montreal 


BILIOUSNESS 
BANISHED 


There is one sure way to prevent 
the periodical bilious attack which 
causes such unnecessary suffering. 


Take larrant’s 


Seltzer Aperient 


(Trade-Mark Registered) 


It keeps the liver active and the bowels 
regular. It purges the system of poisonous 
waste matter. 

For 60 years TARRANT’S SELTZER 
APERIENT has been recommended by phy- 
sicians as a valuable medicinal preparation in 
a palatable and agreeable form, with “ zone of 
the objections w ich attend the operation ol 


ordinary purgatives.” 
Children enjoy it. 


50 cents and $1.00 
At your druggists or 
by mail from 


The Tarrant Co: 


44 Hudson Street 
New York 
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“The 20th Century Limited” 


Fastest Long Distance Train in the World, 
960 Miles in 18 Hours, via the 


“ America’s Greatest Railroad” 


This magnificent train is equipped with 
Pullman cars of the very latest design and 
has all the special features which have 
made the New York Central service so de- 
servedly popular. Barber, Fresh and Salt 
Water Baths, Valet, Ladies’ Maid, Mani- 
cure, Stock and Market Reports, Tele- 
phone,sSteno apher, etc. 
A dozen other fast trains between 


New York, Boston 
and 
Buffalo, Detroit, Cleveland, Columbus 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis 
Chicago, St. Louis 
the West and 
Southwest 


C. F. DALY, Passenger Traffic Manager, New York 


CHICAGO 


RAILROAD 


THE 
CHICAGO OUIS 
Y 


GEO. J CHARLTON, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


For 
Sixiy-Five 
Years 


interest has been Po on savings de- 
posits by Cleveland Banks 


The Cleveland Trust Colamanert is one 
of the most favorably known savings 
banks in the country. Conservative 
management, large capital and surplus, 
and immense resources make it an ideal 
depository for savings. Send for free 
booklet ‘“‘G”’ telling how you can 


BANK BY MAIL 


with this strong hank wherever you live, 
and get 4 per cent. interest. 


The Cleveland Trust Company 


(SAVINGS BANK) 


CLEVELAND OHIO 
Capital. . . . . $2,500,000.00 
Surplus. . . 2,500,000.00 
Assets over . . 30,000,000.00 


60.000 


THE MEDITERRANEAN 


Saslin 
ollerna ely 


via the Azores and Madeira to 
Gibraltar, Algiers, Genoa, 


Naples, and Alexandria 
Ideal trips for the Fal) and Winter to the charming 
coast resorts of the Mediterranean and Orient. 


SAILING FROM NEW YORK 
Cedric” 21,035 tons, Nov. 2, Jw. 5, Feb. 16 
“Cretic’’ 13.507 tons, Dec. 6, Mar. 30, May9 


Celtic’? 20.904 tons Jan 19, Mar 2 
“ Republic’ 15,378 tons, Apr. 20, May 28, July 2 


* Two of the lar rest steamers in the worl. 


SAILING FROM BOSTON 
“Canop'c”’ 1°2,C96 tons, Nov. 17, Jan. 12, Feb. 233 
“Ri public” 15,078 tons, Dec. 1 Fcb. 2, Mar. 16 
“RR: manic’ 11,°94 tons, Apr.27 June8 

Send for illustrated boukkh E” and rates. 


Services trom New York- Boston to Liverpool. 


Further information from any Agent of the line or the 
Company’s offices at 
9 Broaciwayv, New Y: rk 1706 F St.. N.W., Washington, D.C. 
#4 Stare St., Beston 219 St. Charles St., New Orleans. 
90-96 Dearborn St.. Chicago 121 South Third St., Minneapolis 
1719 Walnut St., Philadelphia 17 St. Sacrament St , Montreal 
900 Locust St., St. L. wis 9 East 6th St., St. Paul 
41 King St. E., Toronto 207 Mumacdrock Bidg , San Francisco 


Travelers’ checks issued pavahle everywhere. 
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